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$T. BERNARD OF CLAIRVAUX: by William of 
St. Thierry and others—Translated by Geoffrey 
Webb and Adrian Walker—The story of St. 
Bernard’s life as recorded in the Vita Prima 
Bernardi by some of his contemporaries. This is a 
book which no library of importante can afford to 
be without. $2.75 


JOHN CHRYSOSTOM AND HIS TIME: Volume I: 
Antioch by Chrysostomus Baur, O.S.B.—Trans- 
lated by Sr. M. Gonzaga, R.S.M.—Father Baur 
provides a realistic picture of St. John Chrysostom 
and of Byzantine culture, especially of Eastern 
religious life in the fourth century. His is the 
definitive study of this early Doctor of the Church. 

$6.75 


THE TRIAL OF JESUS: by Josef Blinzler—Trans- 
lated by Isabel and Florence McHugh—“‘No one 
interested in the greatest of all trials should be with- 
out this truly excellent book . . . It is the best work 
available on the subject in any language.’’—Ralph 
Gorman, C.P. $4.75 


MEDITATION ON THE PASSION: Edited, with 
an Introduction, by Reginald Walsh, O.P.—‘“‘. .. an 
abundant source of blessings to all who use it as an 
aid to contemplating and considering what the 
Word Incarnate suffered for mankind’s salvation.”’ 
—From the Introduction. $4.00 


REDEMPTION THROUGH THE BLOOD OF 
JESUS: by Gaspar Lefebvre, O.S.B.—Translated 
by Edward A. Maziarz, C.PP.S.— Dom Gaspar 
elucidates the place of the Most Precious Blood in 
Christian theology and Its role in effecting our 
Redemption. - $4.00 


YOUTH BEFORE GOD: by William L. Kelly, S.J. 
“Excellent format, appropriate choice of poetry and 
illustrations, and the vital prayers combine to make 
this volume practical and appealing to youth.” 
—The Sign. $2.75 


THE SPIRITUAL DIRECTORY FOR PEOPLE 
IN THE WORLD: by St. Francis de Sales—This 
modern version of a spiritual classic will be im- 
mensely helpful to anyone wishing to strive for 
perfection through the sanctification of his daily 
activities. $2.00 


MORE ABOUT THE SAINTS: by Mary Cousins. 
Illustrated by Margery Gill. A sequel to the popular 
Tell Me About the Saints. For all those children who 
want to know about saints like Elizabeth and John, 
Joan and Thomas, Mary Cousins has given us 
More About the Saints. $2.75 


ALIVE IN CHRIST: Meditations for Young People 
by Ralph Campbell, S.J.--Now available in new 
paperback edition. ‘‘. . . substantial spiritual fare 
for modern youth, intent upon being what God 
wants them to be in the circumstances of their 
daily living.”—America. Cloth $3.75 Paper $1.95 


FROM GETHSEMANI TO CALVARY: by Frangois 
Charmot, S.J.—Translated by Richard H. Brenan, 
8.J. Pére Charmot, the noted French author, pro- 
vides a rich collection of thoughts for those who 
make or direct Holy Hours. Paper $1.50 


WOMEN, WORDS, AND WISDOM: by Solange 
Hertz—Sprightly and informal discussions of 
sanctity for the housewife. Solange Hertz describes 
her own struggles to combine the hectic activity of 
homemaking with contemplation. $3.50 


THE LIGHT AND THE RAINBOW: by Hilda 
Graef—A brilliant introduction to the nature of the 
contemplative life. “. . . a superb survey of life’s 
most important task—man’s journey to God.”— 
America, $5.50 
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PRIEST OF CHRIST: by Francis J. Ripley— 
Drawing upon his many years of experience in 
talking to and advising his fellow priests, Father 
; Ripley describes the enormous responsibilities of 
the Catholic priest, and indicates, too, the joys that 
fall to those who have realized God’s gift of a reli- 
gious vocation. $3.95 


LAMPS OF LOVE: by Louis Colin, C.SS.R.— 
Translated by Sr. David Mary, S.N.J.H.—Long a 
famous and trusted spiritual writer, Father Colin 
stresses the point that the triumph of love in the 
spiritual life should be the sincere desire of all 
Christians. $4.00 


TOGETHER TOWARD GOD: by P. Ranwez, S.J., 
J. and M.L. Defossa, and J. Gérard Libois—Trans- 
lated by Paul Barrett, O.F.M. Cap.—‘‘For those 
parents who are able and willing to give their 
children a thoroughly Catholic orientation on all 
of life’s problems and challenges, this is an in- 
valuable source of inspiration and methods.” 
—America. $4.75 


YOUR OTHER SELF: by Canon Jean Vieujean— 
Translated by Richard E. Cross—Short medita- 
tions on love of neighbor. “‘( Your Other Self) will be 
of interest to people of all ages. It is especially 
recommended as retreat reading for young lay 
groups.” —Catholic Review Service. 


THE MASS: A Liturgical Commentary—Volume I: 
The Mass of the Catechumens, Volume II: The 
Mass of the Faithful—By Canon A. Croegaert— 
Translated by J. Holland Smith—This masterful 
study of the Mass opensa treasure house of complete 
and detailed research. Each ceremony of the Mass 
is treated: separately in its historical, liturgical, 
doctrinal, and theological aspect. $4.75 ea. 


CATHOLIC REFORMER: St. Cajetan of Thiene— 
By Paul H. Hallett—A vivid biography of one of 
the most powerful leaders of the Counter-Reforma- 
tion. $3.50 


CHRIST AT EVERY CROSSROAD: by F. Des- 
planques, S.J.—Translated by G. R. Serve—“All 
readers, lay; religious, and clerical will profit from 
reading and pondering the meditations of this 
excellent book.””—The Critic. $2.75 


all al 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST: by Andrés Fernfndez, S.J. 
Translated by Paul Barrett, O.F.M. Cap.—“‘A 
tremendous abundance of learning is comprehen- 
sibly presented so as to afford a more penetrating 
appreciation of the Gospel in its smallest incidents 
and as a grand whole . . . The book deserves to be 
ranked with the finest of its kind.””-—Msgr. John S. 
Kennedy $12.50 


ST. GERARD MAJELLA: by John Carr, C.SS.R.— 
Father Carr’s absorbing biography presents a vivid 
picture of the man who has become one of the best- 
loved saints of our time. $2.75 


LIFE AFTER DEATH: Edited by the Earl of 
Wicklow—A collection of essays by the best 
Catholic writers on the subject of life after death. 

$2.50 


ST. MARY EUPHRASIA: by Gaétan Bernoville— 
The Foundress of the Good Shepherd Sisters was a 
pioneer in the field of moral re-education and never 
was the study of her life, her methods, and her 
principles so important as it is today, when the 
problem of adolescent delinquency is causing so 
much concern. : $3.50 
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Correspondence 





World View 


Eprror: It is my hope that Donald Mc- 
Donald’s remarks on “How We Failed the 
Pope” (2/13) may serve as an eye opener 
to many readers. It is indeed a matter 
of concern “why American Catholics, of 
all people, should be so outrageously negli- 
gent, when they are not actually obstruc- 
tionist,” in this matter of concern for an 
effective political organization of the whole 
world. 

A. H. GoLpscHMIDT, S.A.C. 
Washington, D. C. 


Time to Repent 


Eprror: In the recent State of the Question 
on capital punishment (1/16), I failed to 
note any discussion of one pertinent point 
concerning the use of the death penalty in 
a Christian society. The more hardened the 
criminal and the more dreadful his crime, 
the slower society should move to cut short 


his natural span of years. Let him be sepa- 
rated from free society and prevented from 
doing further harm. But nothing should be 
done to lessen his opportunity to reinstate 
himself with His Creator. 

(Mrs.) JAMeEs F. Mupp 
Bartlesville, Okla. 


Who Needs Education? 


Eprror: The purpose of Prof. Ryan’s arti- 
cle “Are We Miseducating Our Scientists” 
(1/30), may have been to stimulate 
thought on the subject of a “broad educa- 
tion,” but in my case it stimulated nothing 
but ire. 

For several generations it has been popu- 
lar among “arts” graduates to accuse the 
scientist and particularly the engineer of 
being an uneducated boor. I maintain, 
conversely, that it is the arts major who 
does not have a broad liberal education. 
No science or engineering major can obtain 
his B.S. without having a large number of 
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Education may be described as the 


process whereby the older people in a society 


pass on their total way of life to their 


children. When this process absorbs years of the 


students’ lives and employs 
millions of persons and astronomical sums 
it becomes more important than ever 


to evaluate reflectively the culture that is being 


transmitted and to determine as reasonably 
as possible the goals and the content of 
the school experience. 


JESUIT STUDIES 


WORK AND EDUCATION 


THE ROLE OF TECHNICAL CULTURE 
IN SOME DISTINCTIVE THEORIES OF HUMANISM 


John W. Donohue, s.}. 
xi + 238 pages, $4.00 


Loyola University Press 


8445 North Ashland Avenue 
Chicago 13 





basic courses in the liberal arts and social 
sciences, but how many English or music 
majors have had any math, chemistry or 
physics beyond the “general science” type 
of course? The science Ph.D. must have a 
reading knowledge of at least two foreign 
languages, but how many language Ph.D/’s 
have a reading knowledge of biology? 
Some may say that understanding thermo- 
dynamics requires a special skill, but Prof, 
Ryan seems to believe any truly educated 
scientist should be able to play the violin, 
write poctry or sing in a chorus. If we de- 
fine the truly educated man as one who 
has extensive knowledge in one of the fields 
of the social sciences, humanities and 
physical sciences, and a broad general 
knowledge in all, then the scientist or engi- 
neer must be considered at least as well 
educated as, if not better educated than, 
the arts college graduate. 

C. V. METZLER, PH, 
Canoga Park, Calif. 


Eprror: I wish to compliment you on pub- 
lishing John Julian Ryan’s fine article, “Are 
We Miseducating Our Scientists?” (1/30), 
However, I wish to express my dismay at 
the fact that, in identifying Mr. Ryan for 
your readers, you did not -state that he is 
a member of the faculty of St. Anselm's 
College. 
Leon H. Bourke, 0.8.8, 
St. Anselm’s College 
Manchester, N. H. 


Art in Review 


Eprror: A big loud hooray for Hapgood, 
He would still be “Hapgood” if he were 
only half as good as he is. He has done 9 
much for AMERIcA! 

VictoR FRANCESCHINI 
Bedford Hills, N. Y. 


Second Thought 


Eprror: Many thanks for publishing my 
views in the State of the Question on “Atti- 
tudes Toward Science and Technology’ 
(2/6, p. 559). I did not know that F. 
Eman McMullin’s article on “Science ard 
the Catholic Tradition” was one of a series 
on science. Had I read the entire series! 
might have been less critical of what I 1 
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garded at the time as a serious omissii 
in his article. 

I enjoyed “The Loneliness of Mat’ 
(2/6), by Fr. Thurston N. Davis. Wit 
regard to his mention of the loss of contat 
with the community of interests and 
values by many, I would like to point # 
your Review as a good means of maintail- 
ing this contact among Catholics in ow 
society. 

NAME WITHHELD 
Washington, D. C. 
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WALLED IN LIGHT 
S#. Colette 
by Sister Mary Francis, P.C. 


A life of the enchanting |5th-century mystic who brought 
the Franciscan Order back to the ideals of St. Francis. By 
the author of that lovely book, A Right to be Merry. 

$3.95 


MOTHER OF THE REDEEMER 
Edited by Kevin McNamara 


Eight theologians on the theology of Our Lady; her roles 
in the life of each of us, and in the destiny of the Church. 
$4.00 


THE IMITATION OF CHRIST 
Translated by Ronald Knox and Michael Oakley 


This new version by two great translators is a choice of 
the Thomas More Book Club. $2.50 


APPROACH TO MONASTICISM 
by Dom Hubert van Zeller 


A practical, vocational book on the monastic life, chosen 
by the Spiritual Book Associates. $3.00 


THE GOSPEL STORY 


by Ronald Knox and Ronald Cox 


The text of the Knox translation of the Gospels, combined 
into one narrative, is printed facing Father Cox's helpful, 
sensible commentary. $4.50 


IT IS PAUL WHO WRITES 
by Ronald Knox and Ronald Cox 


Acts and St. Paul's epistles, arranged as in the book 
above, text facing commentary. $4.50 
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WHEREVER YOU ARE— 


There’s a lot to be said for choosing a book that 
really appeals to you for your Lenten reading: 
it is so much more likely to get read! Isn’t there 
| = 2 book or two on this page that is the very thing 


At Your Bookstore 
For a more complete Lenten list write to us. 


Pio SHEED & WARD 


Winner of the Thomas More medal for "the most 
distinguished contribution to Catholic publishing in 1959" 








THE LAST HOURS OF JESUS 
by Ralph Gorman, C.P. 


The best book we know for the general reader on the 
Passion of Our Lord—archeology in the service of devo- 
tion. Choice of the Thomas More Book Club and the 
Catholic Digest Book Club. $3.95 


SAINTS WHO MADE HISTORY 


The First Five Centuries 
by Maisie Ward 


From the first successors of the Apostles to St. Leo the 
Great: portraits of great men, and of the rapid develop- 
ment of the Church before the fall of Rome. A choice of 
the Catholic Book Club. $4.50 


DEATH 


A Book of Preparation and Consolation 
Compiled by Barry Ulanov 


"The best thoughts of the best minds" on death—a sub- 
ject on which great minds tend to think well. Quotations 
range from the Old Testament to modern prose and 
poetry: excellent for meditation. $5.00 


LIGHTNING MEDITATIONS 


by Ronald Knox 
$3.00 


Two-minute meditations for very busy people. 


A LITURGICAL RETREAT 
by Roy Howard, S.J. 


First-rate spiritual reading, on retreat or at home. 


$3.00 
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Current Comment 





Must the Eagle Go? 


Look at the reverse side of a one- 
dollar bill. There you see the Great 
Seal of the United States. Its obverse 
panel displays the bald eagle—our na- 
tional bird since 1782. 

Prof. R. B. Morris of Columbia Uni- 
versity, writing in the New York Times 
Magazine for Feb. 14, argued that we 
should erase the eagle from the Great 
Seal and replace it with a more fitting 
symbol of our country and its attitudes. 

There is a fair case against the eagle, 
whose short list of virtues includes 
strength, mastery of flight and keen- 
ness of vision. The eagle is a bird of 
prey, a cousin of the vulture and the 
buzzard. Not only does he possess an 
unpleasant scream, but he is rapacious, 
lazy and given to eating carrion. Ben 
Franklin also charged the eagle with 
cowardice. All this hints that the eagle 
is an unsavory character, hardly apt to 
advertise America’s best qualities to the 
world. 

Even the historical associations of the 
genus Aquila are unfortunate. The eagle 
was the symbol of Sumeria’s god of 
war. It perched on the standards of 
Rome’s imperial legions, It was allied 
with Hitler’s abhorred swastika. 

Prof. Morris suggests then that we 
remove the rapacious pet of imperialists 
from the Great Seal and replace it with 
the head of the Statue of Liberty. Here 
is the symbol of America that is best 
known to the world. In the past, Liberty 
enlightening the world meant hope for 
the millions of downtrodden and poor 
who flocked to our shores. Liberty still 
represents best our national goals and 
our attitude toward mankind—we desire 
freedom and justice for all God’s chil- 
dren at home and abroad. 


NBC Snips: Paar Pouts 


Last week the Jack Paar story was 
still pushing “hard” news out of the 
headlines and off the front pages of 
some newspapers. Jack’s decision to 
quit his NBC “Tonight” show (after 
network authorities had cut a joke from 
his Feb. 10 taped performance) was 


628 


stirring up as much excitement as cran- 
berries did last November. 

On the issue of the joke itself—a tired 
bit of outhouse humor about a “W.C.” 
and a Wayside Chapel—the network 
was entirely within its rights in acting 
as it did. When a comedian with a big 
following can effectively dictate policy 
decisions to an entire network, it will 
be time to turn in our picture tubes. 

We have two observations on l’affaire 
Paar. First, the NBC scissors snipped 
that joke because the network’s “de- 
partment of becoming standards and 
practices” judged it likely to offend re- 
ligious sensibilities. Quite right. But let 
NBC understand that their one-shot 
squeamishness over this hoary double 
entendre is hard to reconcile with the 
earlier standard practice of allowing 
Paar to get much deeper into the bogs 
of poor taste in situations that haven’t 
involved the sensitive “religious angle.” 

Secondly, how explain all this hoopla 
and hysteria over Paar? It took the 
French atomic tests to get him out of 
the headlines in New York, and one 
paper actually gave President de 
Gaulle’s big Sahara blast a spot second 
to Paar on its front page. We think 
the explanation lies in the public’s 
chronic bewilderment at most of today’s 
big issues—missile gaps, defense budgets 
and summit meetings. People are sim- 
ply delighted when at last something 
comes along that they can understand 
—and solve. 


The “Dialogue” Again 


Coming up fast in the lexicon of the 
religious (and secular) press is the word 
“dialogue.” The expression, long cur- 
rent in Europe in various contexts, oc- 
curs frequently these days in reports of 
joint Catholic-Protestant meetings. 

What the new phrase signifies may 
be learned better from a recent news 
item than from any abstract definition. 
In St. Paul, Minn., recently, a visiting 
German Lutheran theologian stated that 
more than half of all doctoral disserta- 
tions submitted to Catholic theological 
faculties in Germany deal with Prot- 
estant theology. The visitor said that 
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Lutherans, for their part, should be 
making greater efforts to learn about 
modern Catholic theology. 

In Germany, this study of opposite 
theological systems is not the product 
of a controversial or even simply a 
proselytizing spirit. What distinguishes 
it is the motivation of charity, fed by 
a growing awareness of how much the 
two groups have in common. This char- 
ity does not become less important as 
awareness grows that full dogmatic 
agreement, humanly speaking, is out of 
the question. 

A valuable little book that examines 
the working parts of the Catholic-Prot- 
estant dialogue, within the limits of 
realism, has just become available in 
English. It is A Message to Catholics 
and Protestants, by Oscar Cullmann 
(W. B, Eerdmans Publishing Co., 255 
Jefferson Ave., S.E., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. $1.50). Here the well-known 
Protestant theologian of the University 
of Basel sets forth a practical piogram 
of solidarity. The slender text will serve 
admirably in a discussion—pardon, a di- 
alogue—among Catholic and Protestant 
groups. 


Care for Minds 


Headaches involved in caring for the 
nation’s health have been making news 
of late. Rate increases under Blue Cross 
plans, controversies over drug prices 
and proposals for public health insur- 
ance of the aged are constantly in the 
headlines. Another challenge sure to 
draw more attention is posed by our 
mental health needs. 

More than 17 million Americans suf- 
fer some form of mental or emotional 
disorder. Of these, 1.4 million last year 
received care in mental hospitals or 
psychiatric clinics. Bills for all psychi- 
atric care totaled at least $3 billion. It 
is clear that the cost factor lessens the 
chance many have to receive the care 
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they need. 

Moreover, even if payment for mental 
care could be ensured to most people, 
two further hurdles remain. One is that 
of setting up facilities for those who 
require institutional treatment. Some 
380,000 patients will be seen in 1,30 
psychiatric clinics in the course of the 
coming year. But an estimated 3,300 
full-time clinics are needed if we até 
to have one clinic for every 50,000 of 
our people. 
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The staffing of such institutions raises 
the further question of how to increase 
the number of trained personnel. At 
present, there are as many people in 
mental hospitals as in all other hospitals 
combined. Though 500,000 will be ad- 
mitted to hospitals for psychiatric care 
this year, there are only 10,000 psychi- 
atrists in the United States today. 

Fortunately, new efforts are being 
made to lick these problems. Private 
industries, for instance, have begun to 
interest themselves in mental-health 
care for their employes. In some areas, 
experiments have been begun to at- 
tempt to cover the costs of such care 
under voluntary health-insurance pro- 
grams. These and similar moves will be 
needed if we are to provide adequate 
treatment for those afflicted with mental 
illness. 


Science is a Sacred Cow 


Last Nov. 17 Prof. Michael Polanyi 
of Oxford University was given an 
award by the Lecomte du Noiiy Foun- 
dation for his studies on human know- 
ledge. 

In a brief acceptance address which 
is reprinted in the March, 1960 issue of 
The Christian Scholar, Prof. Polanyi 
made a blunt attack on the rationalistic 
spirit of science. 

While acknowledging the great pres- 
tige and accomplishments of science, 
the professor charged that there are 
“blatant absurdities” in the scientific 
approach, Even “the ideals of science 
are nonsensical,” especially regarding 
man; here the ideal remains what it was 
in the age of Laplace: “to replace all 
human knowledge by a complete knowl- 
edge of atoms in motion.” 

Granted the obscurantism of modern 
science, which he judges to be “the 
greatest single source of popular falla- 
cies” today, Polanyi raises the question: 
“Can we get rid of all this terrible non- 
sense without jettisoning the beneficial 
guidance” of science? The task is diffi- 
cult, but perhaps the nucleus of a “re- 
formed scientific outlook” already exists 
in scholarly circles. 

Many a thinker will be pleased to 
see a distinguished writer taking pot 
shots at the sacred cow of science, the 
price of whose milk is often paid by the 
sacrifice of higher values. Philosophers 
tesent the claim that the scientific meth- 
od is the loftiest exercise of reason, be- 
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cause this claim downgrades the worth 
of “wisdom.” Theologians resent the 
common pretension that science is the 
only road to truth, because this preten- 
sion makes religious truth unattainable. 
All thoughtful men fear the current 
tendency to exalt science, a limited dis- 
cipline, as the sole valid instrument for 
the organization and orientation of hu- 
man society. 


“Little Orphan Orbiter” 


On Feb. 10 the Defense Department 
released a news item which we presume 
to rephrase thus: 

Found, late Jan., in near-polar 
orbit: one (1) tumbling, non-talk- 
ing satellite abt. 15 ft. long, cir- 
cling earth every 104.5 min. be- 
tween 184 and _ 1,074 miles. 
Launcher please contact U. S. 


Navy automatic tracking system 
(SPASUR). 


Here then is the first big mystery 
of the space age. Did somebody lose a 
satellite? Did somebody sneak one up- 
stairs unobserved? Or are the flying 
saucers coming back on another tour of 
duty? 

Naturally, our Navy, Army and Air 
Force would be hurt at the suggestion 
that the orphan satellite is a wayward 
Vanguard, lost Explorer or erratic Dis- 
coverer. As for the secretive Russians, 
Deputy Premier Mikoyan on Feb. 12 
lifted his nose out of the Cuban sugar 
bowl long enough to offer a sweet dis- 
claimer: “The Soviet Union has no mys- 
terious satellite.” 

Even so, Uncle Sam does not wholly 
flout the idea that the silent satellite 
may be the first Paul Pry rocket, shot 
aloft to do a bit of high-level snooping 
for Big Brother. The fact is that the 
more cluttered space becomes with 
abandoned nose cones, burnt-out cas- 
ings ‘and dead payloads, the easier it 
will be to slip a “seeing eye” moonlet 
into the stream of orbiting debris. 

The problem of space-clutter is grow- 
ing apace. We plan to launch 260 satel- 
lites and space probes in the next dec- 
adé. Russia will probably launch as 
many. Britain, Canada, France and 
Red China are anxious to join the fun. 
Earth’s environment is turning into a 
celestial junkyard and there isn’t a gar- 
bage disposal or salvage unit in sight 
anywhere. 

The orphan orbiter points up the 
confusion of man’s approach to his 





greatest adventure. We're all off for the 
stars, but there is not a glimmer of 
agreement on the traffic rules. 


Overhauling Teachers Colleges 


Demands for housecleaning in the 
nation’s teachers colleges and schools 
of education have been heard so often 
that the significance of one recent call 
may have been lost. This time the cry 
for reform came clear and strong from 
within the profession itself, from the 
10,000-member American Association of 
School Administrators. 

The association’s 38th Yearbook, 
1960, Professional Administrators for 
America’s Schools, is a_ roll-up-the- 
sleeves kind of document which will, if 
put into wide practice, let clean fresh 
air into musty corners all over the land. 

The 310-page book bluntly accuses 
most American colleges and universities 
of failing to be selective in admitting 
education majors and of lacking a 
“logical or systematic process for culling 
of the doubtful cases or even the obvi- 
ous misfits.” The document urges hence- 
forth rigid selection of candidates for 
the teaching profession and a meat-and- 
potatoes diet of courses to prepare them 
professionally. 

The new insistence by the powerful 
AASA on a “drastic overhauling” of the 


‘training procedures and on scholarly 


ideals for future schoolmen may start 
a revolution where it will do the most 
good. 

First confirmation of this hope came 
within a few days of the document’s 
appearance. In his annual report Dr. 
Hollis L. Caswell, president of Colum- 
bia University’s Teachers College, 
agreed that there was serious laxity in 
the selection and preparation of edu- 
cators. With commendable candor Dr. 
Caswell said of his own institution that 
“there are no grounds for complacency 
and there is much room for improve- 
ment.” 


Goals for the WRY 


Individual initiative can still be of 
importance, An instance came to light 
at a recent meeting in New York. At 
the invitation of Msgr. Edward E. 
Swanstrom—prime mover in the World 
Refugee Year drive—25 national Cath- 
olic groups met to discuss unfinished 
business concerning refugees. 











With four months to go, WRY can be 
credited with some mighty accomplish- 
ments, The close of the year, on July 1, 
1960, will not see the end of the prob- 
lem. But volunteer groups such as 
Catholic Relief Services—NCWC have 
worked miracles. 

For the 12.7 million refugees in 
Korea, Vietnam, Hong Kong, India and 
Pakistan, the best that can be hoped for 
is provision of food, shelter and medi- 
cal care. But in Western Europe par- 
ticularly, greater efforts on the part of 
the United States would result in ex- 
tending to most refugees the “honorable 
existence” Pope John XXIII prayed they 
might find during this year. 

Here is where individual Catholics 
come in. Their contributions to the 
Bishops’ Relief Fund in mid-Lent will 
be of immense importance. But they 
can also further the aim of WRY by 
urging their congressmen to support 
House Joint Res. 397 and Senate Joint 
Res. 110. 

These bills, pending in Congress, 
were proposed by Rep. Francis E: 
Walter and Sen. John F. Kennedy. 
Favorable action on them, at the earli- 
est possible date, offers hope for in- 
creased resettlement in the months 
ahead. To a substantial number of 
refugees it would mean the fulfillment 
of their fondest dreams after a night- 
mare of almost fourteen years in bleak 
camps. More important, perhaps, would 
be the proof it offered of America’s con- 
tinuing interest in the refugee. 


Missions to Moscow 


Two recent NC dispatches from 
Vatican City, with apparently contra- 
dictory significance, indicate the com- 
plexities of the Holy See’s attitude 
toward the Soviet Union. One of these 
arose from reports widely circulated in 
Italy that Fr. Antonio Messineo, staff 
member of the Jesuit fortnightly Civilta 
Cattolica, would accompany President 
Giovanni Gronchi on his state visit to 
the Soviet Union, Fr. Messineo, how- 
ever, according to NC, flatly denied any 
such plans and, in fact, did not go. The 
other story told of Vatican hopes that a 
special delegation from the Congrega- 
tion of Sacramental Discipline might be 
allowed to go to the USSR on a fact- 
finding mission to determine the fate 
of missing persons. 

This congregation has the task of 
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authorizing second marriages in cases 
where the death of the husband or wife 
in the first marriage cannot easily be 
ascertained. A number of wives whose 
husbands (presumably Italians or Ger- 
mans fighting on the Eastern front) are 
still listed as missing in war, have re- 
quested the Vatican for a decision on 
their marriages. 

It is always hazardous to predict 
what the Soviets will do. A Vatican 
fact-finding mission may after all be 
admitted to the USSR. “It is hoped,” 
said the congregation in a statement, 
“that this may be realized as soon as 
possible in the desired atmosphere of 
eased international tension.” If the 
Kremlin is in a mood to respond to 
the Vatican’s request as a token of its 
good intentions, this will soon be 
known. On the other hand, the Mes- 
sineo case suggests that the Vatican can 
be counted on to draw back when there 
is question of political use being made 
of its part in Italy’s relations with the 
Soviet Union. 


Khrushchev in New Delhi 


Putting aside the debatable “climate 
diplomacy” aspect of Khrushchev’s 
most recent visit to India, our interest 
must necessarily focus on the six-hour 
private conference which the Soviet 
Premier held with Jawaharlal Nehru. 
Obviously, more was discussed than 
how dearly India and Soviet Russia love 
peace. 

Nehru’s neutralist policy was per- 
haps their first topic, with Khrushchev 
prodding, as President Eisenhower did, 
to determine whether this policy has an 
“escape clause” and whether Nehru is 
someday likely to invoke it and for 
what price. Next, armaments may have 
been discussed, not so much in terms 
of the forthcoming exchanges in Geneva 
and the current conversations in Wash- 
ington as of the brutal fact that Chinese 
armies, largely equipped by Russia, 
press on the Sino-Indian border. 

Finally, as a climax to the conversa- 
tion, perhaps Nehru asked Khrushchev 
if he too had a non-alignment policy— 
non-alignment with Communist China. 
To this Khrushchev presumably replied 
with a proposal for an Eastern summit. 
If Nehru would agree in principle to a 
summit with Chou En-lai and other 
Asiatic leaders, the Russian Premier 
might possibly persuade Peiping to 








make a token withdrawal of the armies 
poised over India and thus save Nehru’s 
face. 

India’s Premier may have hinted at 
this point that face-saving means more 
than token withdrawal. Possibly Khru- 
shchev could induce Chou En-lai to ac- 
cept Nehru’s invitation to come to New 
Delhi? Khrushchev conceivably gave a 
favorable reply, after a quick consulta- 
tion with Peiping. 


... An Eastern Summit? 


Just as Soviet Russia in the °40’s de- 
clined to be drawn into a two-front 
military war in Europe and in the Far 
East, the Kremlin, with the battle over 
Berlin before it, does not at present 
wish to engage in a diplomatic war on 
two fronts. 

Nehru holds the key to this situation, 
and, since he does not want any kind of 
war at all, he would be prone to listen 
to Khrushchev’s siren song. Already the 
signs and portents from New Delhi in- 
dicate that Nehru has gone halfway 
along Khrushchev’s road and that a 
meeting with Chou En-lai will be the 
first step toward the proposed Eastern 
summit. It is expected moreover that 
the lesser Asiatic countries will follow 
in New Delhi’s wake. 

An added fillip is given to the West's 
concern over this summit meeting of the 
principal Asiatic powers by the fact 
that it will be timed to precede the 
Western summit in Paris on May 15 and 
will thus put Moscow in the middle in 
a broker’s role. 

The political implications of such a 
development are vast and there is little 
in them to cheer the West. With Peiping 
speaking to Asia and then for Asia 
through Moscow to the West, Khru- 
shchev’s strategic position will be im- 
measurably strengthened at Paris in 
May. There is little the West can do 
about it except pray for a slip *twixt the 
cup and the lip—more specifically, that 
Peiping will balk, somewhere along the 
line, at Moscow’s leadership or that 
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Nehru will duck back to neutrality. 


Reassurance on Africa 


Can native leaders and settler repre 
sentatives sit down together and carry 
on responsible discussions over the fu- 
ture status of the African territories i 
which they have a common interest? 
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The results of two important constitu- 
tional conferences that drew to a close 
in two European capitals this month 
would indicate that they can. 

The Brussels round-table conference, 
which for the past month has been 
charting a course for full Congo inde- 
pendence due on June 30, has been an 
unexpected success. Particularly gratify- 
ing was the cooperative understanding 
shown by the Congolese leaders. They 
have submerged sectional rivalries and 
worked in a statesmanlike way for the 
welfare of the entire Belgian Congo. 

The attitude of the Belgian Govern- 
ment leaders is also to be praised. They 
have courageously faced up to the so- 
cial and political realities of modern 
Africa. Far from abdicating responsibil- 
ity, Belgium has exercised it in the 
finest possible way. She has accepted a 
humbler role, henceforth, in the political 
and economic evolution of the Congo— 
that of an invited collaborator. 

In London the Kenya Constitutional 
Conference closed on a note of sub- 
stantial unanimity that also upset earlier 
predictions. If the London representa- 
tives of the settler and native parties 
can now sell the conference’s proposals 
to their constituents back in Kenya, a 
critical corner may have been turned in 
the march of this British East African 
colony toward responsible self-govern- 
ment. 

Smoldering tribal jealousies and in- 
terracial antagonisms remain, as both 
the Congo and Kenya gird for the 
enormous task of making independence 
work, The Brussels and London confer- 
ences give grounds for hope that these 
problems, too, are resolvable. 


Decision in Poland 


It is news of the most tantalizing 
variety when the Primate of Poland is 
reported to have met the top Red lead- 
er in a secret exchange of views. The 
heads of opposed ideological forces in 
Poland do not meet, we can be sure, to 
discuss minor matters that could be ar- 
ranged by subordinates. Therefore spec- 
ulation is rife as to the purpose, and 
still more the results, of the unpubli- 
cized meeting now known to have taken 
place in Warsaw on Jan. 11 between 
Stefan Cardinal Wyszynski and Wladis- 
law Gomulka, secretary of the United 
Workers (Communist) party. 

One thing has been obvious in past 
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months: the regime is putting more 
pressure on the Catholic Church. What 
is not clear is whether these measures 
are mere harassments, employed to 
force concessions on a limited scale for 
specific political (or economic) objec- 
tives, or the forerunners of an open 
break with the Church. An unprece- 
dented tax has been levied upon Church 
income and property; laws have been 
passed requiring seminarians to per- 
form military service; abortion laws and 
birth control clinics sponsored by the 
regime are aimed directly at Catholics 
and Catholic medical personnel; reli- 
gious instruction has been curtailed in 
some schools, 

The brunt of these oppressive laws 
and administrative actions seems to 
have fallen on the diocese of Kielce, 
whose bishop, Most Rev. Czeslaw Kacz- 
marek, is being hounded by the regime 
with relentless ferocity. Is he the pawn 
chosen by the regime to force more “co- 
operation” from the Catholic Church in 
the face of Poland’s growing economic 
crisis? 


Dibelius on “Obrigkeit” 


It is a little late and probably un- 
necessary to observe that a Christian 
forced to live under communism has a 
perplexing conscience problem. Does a 
Christian in the Soviet Union, or a 
Polish Catholic or a Lutheran in East 
Germany owe allegiance or at least 
obedience to his totalitarian Communist 
regime? Catholic theologians have been 
very discreet on this question, at least 
in recent years. 

A severe negative judgment on the 
legitimacy of Red rule would seem to 
put the Church and Catholics behind 
the Iron Curtain in a position of system- 
atic and constant rebellion against 
the Red regimes. 

Consequently, few Catholic spokes- 
men have gone as far as Bishop Otto 
Dibelius of Berlin, chairman of the 
Evangelical (Lutheran) Church in Ger- 
many. This stalwart, 80-year-old, front- 
line foe of the East German Reds does 
not regard the Communists as “legiti- 
mate authorities” in the biblical sense 
described by St. Paul in his famous 
teaching on obedience (Rom. 13:1). 
Wrote the bishop in a now-famous 
booklet entitled Obrigkeit: “To describe 
the powers that be (Machthaber) in a 
totalitarian regime with the word ‘law- 


ful superiors’ (Obrigkeit) is an insult 
to the German language.” 

Bishop Dibelius subsequently made 
it clear that the Christian must not, for 
all that, disregard the state’s “outer or- 
der,” which is necessary even in a total- 
itarian regime. He is not, therefore, an 
advocate of civil disobedience. But his 
blunt exegesis of St. Paul has already 
aroused misgivings among his colleagues 
and denunciations from the East Ger- 
man Communists. 


Millions to Cuba 


On Feb. 16 the Cuban Minister of 
Finance, Raul Cepero Bonilla, explained 
that when the United States buys 
Cuban sugar at a premium price, it does 
so only to protect its home cane and 
sugar-beet interests, and not “as a favor 
to Cuba.” With those lofty words he 
sniffed at the $160-million gift that 
Cuba gets each year from her favored 
position over other sugar-selling na- 
tions. 

Sr. Cepero seemed to forget that the 
U. S. Congress, which determines the 
priorities in our purchases from the 
sugar-producing countries, is constant- 
ly besieged by lobbies from all over the 
globe. The preceding day, for example, 
another Caribbean sugar-producer ap- 
pealed, in full-page advertisements in 


. newspapers across our country, for “only 


a fair and equitable consideration” of 
its ability to deliver its crop. 

When the Castro Government signed, 
on Feb. 13, an agreement to sell sugar 
to the Soviet Union, it picked up $12 
million (and in dollars, too!). Rumors of 
a similar sale of sugar to East Germany, 
which would bring Cuba additional 
dollars, were reported on Feb. 16. All 
this is likely to give ideas to our Con- 
gress and Department of State. If Cuba 
comes out of these agreements with 
lots of dollars, and if she doesn’t spend 
them here any longer, what need is 
there for the United States to continue 
paying a premium price for sugar? The 
only justification for it in the past has 
been, if not the “favor to Cuba” that 
Minister Cepero sniffed at, at least our 
hope of bringing her close to a balance 
of payments. As she now redirects her 
economy to new markets, perhaps the 
United States can think of helping other 
sugar producers who operate in the red 
to adjust their shaky economies. The 
Caribbean area is full of them. 
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Detached Observations on “Fighting Jack” 


A ADVERTISEMENT in a New York newspaper the 
other day read: “What does Henry Fonda do on 
his day off?” Substitute the name of Sen. John Ken- 
nedy, and that question makes no sense. These days 
he doesn’t have days off. The drive for the Democratic 
nomination and for the Presidency is on, and the whole 
Kennedy family is out working around the clock for 
son and brother Jack. Last week, even the Senator's 
mother, experienced in campaigning for her son in 1952 
and 1958, was making a two-day tour around familiar 
New England to tell audiences that, while her boy 
might be youthful in appearance (he is 42), he is ac- 
tually “old in wisdom gained from many years of world 
travel.” 

That’s one thing about the Kennedy family. They 
work together. And the fact that Mrs. Joseph Kennedy, 
highly respected mother of nine children—and grand- 
mother of 16 more—goes out stumping for her Senator 
son isn’t hurting him at all. 

The big issues are important, of course. But often 
it’s the little “homey” touches like this one that get 
votes. Never forget that former President Harry Truman 





Mr. LANspowneE, a detached observer, has been in and 
around Washington for almost a generation. 


On All Horizons 






didn’t hurt himself one bit by that famous letter he 
penned one night after Paul Hume, the music critic, 
had criticized his daughter Margaret’s performance on 
the concert stage. 
Another little item that is helping Jack Kennedy is 
the nickname, “Fighting Jack,” that he has recently 
picked up. It connotes all the right things: dogged 
determination, his war record, his “profile of courage,” 
his status as a “Catholic underdog.” Americans have 
always .had a soft spot in their hearts for an under- 
dog—in the prize ring and at the polls. 
You get the idea, watching John Kennedy from this 
Washington perch, that he is good for the long haul. 
Youth, enthusiasm, good spirit, determination, courage— 
and affluence are on his side. He is keeping his dignity. 
And in his current contest in Wisconsin with Sen. Hu- 
bert Humphrey, he is holding his tongue—a trick the 
latter isn’t likely to learn this late in the game. One 
observer remarked the other day that Humphrey holds 
converse with everyone he meets as though this were 
his last chance to talk to a dear friend he would never 
see again in his life. 
John Kennedy’s Catholic faith will stay in the news 
—and will keep him in the news more prominently than 
any other Democratic contender. So, it will hurt him 
and help him at the same time. As Richard Rovere said 
a year ago, in an Esquire article, the Democrats will 
have to weigh very seriously the consequences of not 
nominating an able man who is also a Catholic. Things 
have changed since 1928! 
STuaRT LANSDOWNE 


oned in Northern Siberia. Bearing the 
original title, Mary Save Us, this dra- 
matic witness to the life of prayer 





SERAPHIC TV. The Franciscan Radio 
Hour of St. Francis, now in its 14th 
year, goes out from 550 stations in this 
country and from 100 foreign outlets. 


tural Values of the Atlantic Community” 
(International Publishers, 
St., Montreal 6, Canada. 35 cents). 


among Red victims has now appeared in 
English translation, in prayerbook for- 
mat, with reproductions of the Lithv- 
anian text (Paulist Press, 410 W. 59th 
St., New York 19, N. Y. Single copy, 50 
cents; reduction on quantity orders). 


395 Selby 


Plans are now well under way for the 
production of high-grade inspirational 
films for television. The help of Fran- 
ciscan Tertiaries and others attracted 
by the promise of this apostolate is be- 
ing sought. Further information from 
Rev. Hugh Noonan, O.F.M., Director, 
Hour of St. Francis, 218 E. 12th St., 
Los Angeles 15, Calif. 


p> WAR OF IDEAS. Nato is more than 
a treaty organization for mutual defense. 
It also expresses a cultural unity and 
cultural values in the ideological war. 
We recommend a recent pamphlet, The 
Real Meaning of Nato, which contains 
a probing essay by the French Jesuit, 
Jean Daniélou, on “Spiritual and Cul- 
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pON PRINTED POISON. The Hon. 
Arthur E. Summerfield, U. S. Postmas- 
ter General, is the headliner on the 
program of the Second National Con- 
ference of Citizens for Decent Litera- 
ture, Inc. This meeting is to take place 
Feb. 26-27, at the Netherland-Hilton 
Hotel in Cincinnati. Advance registra- 
tions ($7.50) should be sent to Robert 
T. Foy, 1776 Mentor Ave., Cincinnati 
12, Ohio. 


p> HOW FOUR GIRLS PRAYED. Sev- 
eral years ago a small, handmade pray- 
erbook found its way from the Soviet 
Union to the free world. It had been 
secretly put together, in their own 
words, by four Lithuanian girls impris- 





B LITTLE ROCK STORY. The 
Daughters of the Paraclete (802 Center 
St., Little Rock, Ark.) is a new mission 
ary institute in early infancy still seek 
ing vocations to carry on its apostolate 
in Arkansas. 


p YOUR LENTEN MASS. The Cal 
vary Guild, Inc., of 1532 Sedgwick 
St., Chicago 10, IIl., has in stock a four 
page leaflet, “The Infinite Value of the 
Holy Mass.” We are informed that the 
guild is prepared to supply free copies 
on request, in any quantity that can be 
profitably distributed. Churches and 
schools are particularly invited to take 
advantage of this offer. R.AG. 
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Editorials 





The Lesson of Cardinal Stepinac 


pee THE young Archbishop of Zagreb was put on 
trial by Josip Broz Tito in 1946, the British and 
the Americans were still hoping that the Communists 
would be “decent fellows.” The British in _particular— 
since it was they who had been the decisive factor in 
the move to back Tito over his Chetnik rival, the anti- 
Red Serbian General Mikhailovich—put the most favor- 
able interpretation on what was going on in Yugoslavia 
under the Communists. Western commentators in gen- 
eral were still talking of the “Soviet enigma” and filling 
pages with their speculation on Stalin’s ultimate in- 
tentions. And while the British and Americans in all 
conscientiousness were laboriously building up a case 
against the major war criminals at Nuremberg, else- 
where the cynical Stalinists—and that included Tito— 
were following the far simpler procedure of slapping 
the label of Fascist or collaborator or war criminal on 
anyone who appeared to stand in their way. 

There were persons in the West, consequently, who 
gave full credence to the charges laid against the then 
Archbishop Stepinac. He was a supporter of the 
Ustashi, they said, anti-Semitic, pro-Nazi, a religious 
fanatic who approved the slaughter of Orthodox Serbs 
refusing to be “converted” to Catholicism. Yet in the 
first months of his control of Croatia, Marshal Tito was 
quite willing to consult with this horrible man and to 
ask his support, until he found he was dealing with a 
heroic shepherd unafraid of the wolves. 

Throughout the trial—that travesty of justice with its 
arbitrariness and its frauds—the illustrious first victim 
of the Cold War maintained his dignity. “There are only 
two persons in this country who really say what they 
think—Stepinac and I,” said Milovan Djiias shortly be- 
fore his own arrest by his ex-friend Tito. The reply of 
Stepinac at his trial, to be found in Richard Pattee’s 


documentary, The Case of Cardinal Aloysius Stepinac 
(Bruce, 1958), bears out that evaluation. Stepinac said 
nothing in public after his trial or in his exile; he did 
not have to, having spoken his piece fully and con- 
vincingly in 1946. 

In his long years of confinement in prison and at his 
native village where he died, Cardinal Stepinac must 
have reflected often on the change of attitude in the 
West, in his time, towards communism. The free world 
learned a lot after 1946. The peril so lightly treated in 
the days of the famous trial has now grown so great 
that a large part of the resources of the free world is 
absorbed in providing a defense against it. 

Today the West realizes—or at least this is to be de- 
voutly hoped—that communism is not a military or eco- 
nomic threat so much as a rival conception of society. 
It is an outlook on man and his goals alien to the basic 
philosophy of the free world. Important and essential 
as are the things here below, no free government is 
worthy of the name that does not take into account 
man’s eternal destiny as well. If men do not have God 
for their master, they will have fellow men for their 
tyrants. 

Tito and Stepinac, we can be sure, understood each 
other perfectly. While the Western world imagined that 
Stepinac was mingling religion with politics, the two 
antagonists knew that they were struggling, not over 
“politics” in the narrow sense, but about forms of human 
living, one of which left no room for the supernatural 
or, by necessary corollary, for freedom. Thirteen years 
ago, perhaps we had an excuse for not understanding 
the basic issues posed by the Soviet domination of free 
peoples. Today we have the spirit of Alojzije Cardinal 
Stepinac ready to sit in judgment upon us if our eyes 
remain blind. 


Battle Over Civil Rights 


ID-FEBRUARY saw the start of another round in the 

historic struggle over civil-rights legislation. Once 
again, Congress has become the scene of mass confu- 
sion and bitterness. Much of the confusion and some 
of the bitterness will be born of politicking within and 
across party lines as the debate goes forward. The 
greatest bitterness will be in the hearts of Southern 
Democrats as the handwriting grows daily more legible 
on congressional walls. For the first time since the 
Reconstruction their power to block a strong civil-rights 
measure seems lost beyond recall. 

The fat’s been in the fire since last September. The 
President’s Civil Rights Commission then issued its 
teport on violations of civil rights in voting, educa- 
tion and housing. It found “a general deficiency of 
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information on . . . nonvoting.” But the facts at hand 
made it clear that “legislation presently on the books 
is inadequate to assure that all our qualified citizens 
shall enjoy the right to vote.” 

Among other recommendations, the Commission 
asked that the President be authorized to appoint Fed- 
eral registrars where the right to register was denied 
because of race, color, religion or national origin. This 
request came too late for action in the last session of 
Congress. But it quickly won tentative endorsement 
by legislators in both major parties and the support 
of civil-rights advocates everywhere. 

At the start of the current session, Attorney General 
William P. Rogers advanced an alternate proposal to 
guarantee voting rights. Under an amendment to the 
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Civil Rights Act of 1957, a Federal judge would appoint 
a referee where proof exists of discrimination in a 
Federal or State election. The proposal would empower 
the court to punish recalcitrant officials and seeks to 
ensure that the disfranchised actually vote. 

A flood of similar proposals have followed on that 
made by the Attorney General. That of Sen. Thomas C. 
Hennings Jr. seems to incorporate the best features 
of both the commission’s and Mr. Rogers’ plans. It 
applies to State and Federal elections. It employs the 
existing judicial framework to determine when dis- 
crimination has been practiced. The President, however, 
and not a judge from the district, would appoint a 
registrar to aid victims immediately and without fur- 
ther court action. Any attempt to obstruct his efforts 
would be penalized, without jury trial, as contempt of 
court. 

Few observers, in or out of Congress, feel that the 
South’s spokesmen in Congress intend to permit passage 
of any plan for Federal intervention without fierce re- 
sistance. The first days of the present debate made it 
evident that they will raise more than token protests 


De Gaulle’s Atomic “Equalizer” 


“ot Fesruary 13, near Reggan in the Sahara, France 
exploded a plutonium device. So far as we know, 
this was the first atomic test since November 3, 1958 
and the 209th nuclear detonation since the atomic age 
began. Thus, after eight years of effort, France literally 
blasted her way through the doors of the exclusive nu- 
clear club and demanded full membership. 

Everybody saw this test coming, but few weighed 
its disturbing effect on the delicate international situa- 
tion. In a military sense, the French explosion does not 
signiticantly alter the balance of power. France does not 
yet possess a true bomb, nor the means of making and 
delivering it. Nevertheless, the political shock waves and 
the diplomatic fallout from the Sahara test have already 
reached considerable magnitude. 
¢¢ Since his accession to power, President de Gaulle 
has looked on the French test. as an essential aspect of 
his drive for status and prestige. Hence the explosion 
near Reggan, following close upon the near disaster in 
Algeria, gave France’s morale a terrific boost. Minutes 
after the atomic mushroom roared into the sky, French 
spirits sprang after it in a surge of pride. Marianne had 
proved her vitality despite mockery and doubt; she 
could now build her own deterrent arm; she could raise 
a vibrant voice in the cause of disarmament. She might 
even push on to the ultimate symbol of power, the 
hydrogen bomb. 
¢ French enthusiasm was not matched by the recep- 
tion that other nations gave the plutonium gimmick. 
Ghana at once froze French assets. Morocco abrogated 
her diplomatic accord with Paris. Cairo furiously called 
for punitive measures. Even Japan lodged a formal pro- 
test. The West German press was critical despite Ade- 
nauer’s endorsement of France’s experiment. All in all, 
France suddenly found that her new bid for power had 
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against what they consider a violation of Constitutional 
rights. What they may have misjudged is the temper 
of a majority in Congress, and of a clear majcrity in 
the nation. In the eyes of most Americans the debate 
centers rather on a more fundamental violation—the 
denial of equal voting rights. 

At the moment the Hennings proposal offers the best 
hope for the elimination of this injustice. Before any 
bill can pass Congress, however, we seem destined to 
witness a monumental struggle. Unfortunately, in the 
process too many of the noises heard on Capitol Hill 
will be the product of more or less successfully dis. 
guised political ambitions. Nor will they be the exclu- 
sive property of any one side in the debate or of a 
single political party. 

What we may hope for as the tides of congressional 
rhetoric rise and fall is that personal political gain or 
any other lesser aim will not be promoted by a few at 
the cost of the national interest in other areas. Even 
more, the nation has the right to expect that when the 
sound and fury have died away a true advance toward 
democratic goals will have been achieved. 


won her no friends, had exacerbated old grievances and 
left the whole West wide open to revived charges of 
imperialism. 

<% Moscow, as was expected, deplored France's dis- 
regard of UN resolutions against atomic testing and 
her obvious disinterest in universal disarmament. The 
Soviet Union cautiously hinted that it was no longer 
bound to honor its moratorium on weapon testing and 
that the USSR knew how to safeguard its security if 
France perpetrated any further nuclear indiscretions. 
The United States, of course, is in no position to 
criticize France’s atomic ambitions; what we must dois 
take quick account of de Gaulle’s sudden ability to 
bargain from strength, even within Nato. Without doubt 
the General will now pound his nuclear-clad fist on the 
table in an imperious demand for a major directorship 
in Western strategy. He will insist that France receive 
equality of status with Britain in sharing atomic secrets; 
the alternative is a threat to take the matter up with 
Khrushchev when the latter visits Paris in March. De 
Gaulle is also in a splendid position to ask for a place 
in Geneva’s test-ban conference; this mark of status cat 
not be refused—France has paid the initiation fee in full 
Her leader is entitled to representation. 

@ The primitive Sahara bomb brings into sharp relie 
once more the “Nth-country problem.” A dozen cout 
tries can follow the lead of France and foul the air with 
test contamination. What happens, when membership 








in the nuclear club becomes unmanageable? Will wa 
come by accident? Will some madman touch off a hole 
caust? 

Now it is more urgent than ever to build man 2 
shelter from the looming storm. Ominous thunder rolb 
over the naked desert. How long have we before the 
deluge overwhelms us? 
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Khrushchev’s New Look? 
Donald Brandon 


OMETHING Called the “climate” of American-Russian 

relations has improved following Soviet Premier 

Khrushchev’s visit to the United States, it is said 
frequently today. Many Western observers seem even 
to have accepted at face value Khrushchev’s assertions 
that peaceful competition must replace the arms race 
and other dangerous characteristics of the Cold War. 
It is clear, however, that despite all the rhetoric about 
coexistence, the fundamental conflicts of interest be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet Union remain. 
Moreover, the agreement expressed in the Camp David 
communiqué that “all outstanding international ques- 
tions should be settled not by the application of force 
but by peaceful means through negotiations” can hardly 
be relied upon as a guarantee of peace. For the Soviet 
leader reaffirmed during his subsequent visit to Peiping 
that the Communist bloc, now as in the past, is only 
against “predatory” or capitalist as opposed to “just” 
or Communist wars. This is in line with Khrushchev’s 
constant threat of nuclear blackmail, which he uses as 
often as he speaks of non-violent competition between 
political and economic systems. 

Thus, the Soviet Premier insisted during his American 
tour and has maintained to date that only the Russian 
positions are “realistic” on such questions as Berlin, 
German reunification and disarmament. His uncom- 
promising stand should dispel any illusions that he 
came to the United States bent upon paving the way 
for mutual give-and-take at the forthcoming Summit. 
Khrushchev evidently feels that Russia is in a position 
of strength as far as the international balance of power 
is concerned. Accordingly, he is in no mood for con- 
cessions to the Western viewpoint on outstanding issues. 
There is no solace to be found in his comment in Pei- 
ping that he was under the impression that the “Presi- 
dent of the United States is (also) aware of the need 
for relaxing international tensions.” For this must be 
interpreted as meaning that the Soviet leader believes 
he has prepared the ground for Communist successes 
at the negotiating table, rather than that there is indi- 
cation of a genuine spirit of good will on the Soviet 
as well as on the American side. 

It should be apparent, then, that the Western powers 
have accepted a new round of negotiations without 
reasonable grounds for expecting to gain anything save 
time. This probing is not to be disparaged, particularly 





Mr. Branvon, assistant professor of political science at 
the University of San Francisco, was previously in Bonn, 
ny, with the U. S. Foreign Service. 
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concerning the Berlin question. But the results thus 
far of President Eisenhower's venture in personal diplo- 
macy indicate that the many critics of the late Secretary 
of State Dulles who have demanded “flexibility” in U. S. 
foreign policy have been wide of the mark in their 
belief that a so-called “show of reasonableness” by 
America would modify Communist intransigence. It 
should once again be apparent that the only way to 
achieve a genuine reduction of tensions lies in an in- 
crease of the power of the Western alliance. This would 
enable the United States and its partners to negotiate 
from strength rather than from weakness. 

The three major world crises of 1958-59, in the Mid- 
dle East, Far East and Europe, provoked widespread 
criticism of President Eisenhower and John Foster 
Dulles for their conduct of American foreign policy. 
Some spokesmen of the Democratic party, like George 
Kennan, former Ambassador to Russia, and distin- 
guished columnist Walter Lippman, led the demand 
for a sweeping reappraisal of U. S. policies abroad. 
They claimed that the failure to ease tensions or to 
settle any outstanding issues of the Cold War increased 
a feeling of un- 
easiness and fear 
in the Western 
world because 
people had doubts 
about the wisdom 
of American poli- 
cies followed in 
the past, and they 
were anxious 
about the future. 
These critics 
urged the Admin- 
istration to get off 
“dead center” and 
show a_ willing- 
ness to make con- 
cessions to Soviet 
and Communist 

i Chinese positions. 
Surely, neither the American Government nor its 
critics underestimate the scope and seriousness of the 
challenge that confronts the United States and the 
free world. Responsible Government officials and ob- 
servers alike are aware of the following basic elements 
in the contemporary world situation: the growth of 
Soviet military and economic power; the developing 
strength of Communist-China; the nationalist and social 
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revolutions sweeping the underdeveloped areas; the 
appeal of the Communist pattern of rapid technological 
growth for some of the elite groups in Asia and Africa; 
the military and diplomatic weakness of Western Eu- 
rope. The differences between the Government and 
those who: argue that its foreign policies are “inade- 
quate, outmoded and misdirected” do not stem from 
fundamentally different views of the immensity of the 
problems facing American policy-makers. They reflect 
different attitudes regarding what is required and what 
is practicable in dealing with the problems. 

Some opponents of the Eisenhower-Dulles policies 
have accused the Administration of neglect or misuse 
of the diplomatic, economic and ‘psychological instru- 
ments of foreign policy. Another highly vocal group of 
critics has stressed the apparent failure of the Govern- 
ment to allocate sufficient funds and resources to nation- 
al defense; they lament our lack of preparedness for 
limited wars as well as our lagging missile and space 
programs. It is hard to deny the general validity of both 
these criticisms of U. S. foreign policy. It seems obvious 
that the President and Secretary Dulles did not provide 
forthright and imaginative leadership, nor did they 
adequately develop the positive programs and the bal- 
anced military posture needed to cope with the many- 
sided challenge to America and the free world. 


PRESIDENTIAL LEADERSHIP 


President Eisenhower apparently intends to spend 
his final year in office making a grand effort to break the 
stalemate in the Cold War. No one challenges the 
sincerity of the President in his earnest desire to lessen 
tensions and perhaps make a beginning toward the 
settlement of certain basic issues. But summit diplo- 
macy and good-will tours are not a substitute for tack- 
ling the difficult, necessary tasks confronting the United 
States: strengthening the military position of the West, 
overcoming disunity within the Atlantic Community 
and building a new relationship between the industrial- 
ized and technically backward nations of the free world. 
Supporters of the Administration have argued that the 
President is now demonstrating the leadership which 
critics have long said he has failed to provide. 

The meeting of Western officials in Paris in mid- 
January, which dealt among other things with the 
formation ofa coordinated economic and _ technical 
assistance program to aid underdeveloped nations, is 
certainly a step in the right direction. Unfortunately, 
there are no signs of other necessary steps to build the 
cohesion and strength which might enable Presidential 
negotiations and friendship missions abroad to gain 
substantial results. 

It should be apparent that, given current Communist- 
bloc strength and free-world difficulties and irresolution, 
Secretary Dulles was right in his belief that it is not 
possible at this point in history to arrive at just and 
mutually advantageous settlements of outstanding is- 
sues. For, despite Khrushchev’s rhetoric about peaceful 
and competitive coexistence, it is clear that the Soviet 
Union and Communist China have not renounced their 
stated objective of creating a Communist world. The 
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two major Communist nations are busily engaged in 
strengthening their controls over their respective do- 
mains, and in attempting to penetrate the less developed 
areas of the free world, Clearly, Red China is not 
interested in a relaxation of tensions. Concomitantly, 
the Soviet leaders offer to “end” the Cold War solely 
on their terms, which include recognition of their post- 
war gains and making the free world more vulnerable, 


BUILD ON STRENGTH 


Secretary Dulles was also correct in his much opposed 
decisions in the fall of 1958 to resist the Communist 
Chinese threat to Quemoy and Matsu with American 
power if necessary. He was right in refusing substantial 
concessions to the Soviet Union when some were calling 
for them in an effort to head off an alleged showdown 
in Berlin last year. What can rightly be censured in both 
these so-called cases of “brinkmanship” was the failure 
of the Administration to be prepared for limited and 
conventional war, with the consequent necessity of 
resorting to nuclear weapons in the event the Chinese 
or the Russians had tried to realize their objectives by 
force. But the decisions not to abandon territory and 
peoples either to the Communists or to an imaginary 
“guaranteed” neutrality were supported by the whole 
futile history of the 20th-century efforts to appease 
aggressor nations. 

Continuing Communist-bloc hostility and pressures 
demonstrate anew the wisdom of the much criticized 
American “policy of strength” initiated by the Truman 
Administration and generally followed, at least in 
theory, by the Eisenhower Administration. It is patent, 
however, that Secretary Dulles was far too optimistic 
about the prospects for liberalization or disintegra- 
tion of Soviet and Chinese Communist power. It is long 
past time to discard such wishful thinking and to base 
our foreign policy upon a realistic view of the staying 
capacity of the two Communist nations. Although it is 
possible that the Soviet Union and Red China will in 
time become less doctrinaire and expansionist, the free 
world cannot count on such a basic change any more 
than the Communist leaders can rely on the supposed 
inevitability of “capitalist” society’s collapse. Cultural 
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and informational exchange programs between the 
West and the Soviet Union may play a modest role ia 
time in furthering the possibility of a liberal evolution 
of the Communist system. But the best way for the 
free world to assist any such development is to build 
on strength and furnish the positive leadership that the 
Eisenhower Administration has failed to provide. 
Given the evident contrast between post-Stalinist 
Russian and neo-Stalinist Chinese development, it seems 
apparent that Red China rather than the Soviet Unio 
is today the more ideologically fervent and perhaps 
more dangerous partner in the Moscow-Peiping Axis 
Deliberate initiation of either nuclear or limited wa 
by the presently much more powerful Soviet Union, 
under Khrushchev or his successor, cannot be ruled out 
But the Russian Government will probably not resot 
to direct aggression for the time being. Communist 
China, on the other hand, because of a desire to make 
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its weight felt in world affairs and because of the neces- 

sity to divert the hard-pressed Chinese people's atten- 
tion from their domestic lot, continues to exert direct 
and indirect military pressures against Taiwan and 
India. At the same time, it may be supposed that 
Khrushchev is more impressed by the realities of the 
nuclear age than by discarded Stalinist clichés of in- 
evitable Communist victory in any new world war. 

Even if one accepts the thesis that the Soviet Union 
and Red China retain as their maximum goals a world 
Communist society, it does not follow that it will never 
be possible to achieve partial but workable settlements 
of certain issues in the Cold War, however temporary 
those settlements may be. For expansionist powers that 
theoretically have unlimited objectives can be re- 
strained in practice provided the balance of power 
is such as to deter direct or indirect aggression and to 
compel an uneasy but none the less relatively stable 
coexistence. On the basis of their record, it is clear that 
preservation of their power in the Soviet Union and in 
Communist China is the first priority for both Khru- 
shchev and Mao. It seems that national interest and 
security are determinants in Communist as well as non- 
Communist foreign policy making. 

Many people in and out of American Government 
have struggled with the problem of how the West might 
possibly drive a wedge between Moscow and Peiping. 
Speculation about friction between the two Communist 
nations has increased as a result of recent events which 
seem to disclose at least a temporary difference of 
purpose between Khrushchev and Mao. However, most 
close observers continue to believe that for the present 
and foreseeable future the common interests of Russia 
and China will remain more important than their poten- 
tial conflicts of interest. It is not generally believed that 
any unilateral concessions to Red China, such as ex- 
tending American diplomatic recognition or ceasing to 
oppose Peiping’s admission to the United Nations, 
would have a disruptive effect upon the Soviet-Chinese 
alliance. If this analysis is correct, it suggests that the 
best hope of the West for increasing friction between 
the two Communist nations lies in a successful contain- 
ment of them both, which in time would necessarily 
force them back upon each other. For if Russia and 
China were unsuccessful in expanding their present 
areas of control, the issues between them concerning 
ideology, Asian territory and leadership of the Com- 
munist bloc would become more intense. 

It is frequently said that the United States and the 
Soviet Union have at least two things in common with 
respect to foreign affairs—fear of nuclear war, and con- 
cern over the prospect of an industrially and militarily 
powerful China. Despite Khrushchev’s propaganda 
proposal for total disarmament, and despite presumed 
fear of a nuclear holocaust, Russia has not yet accepted 
inspection with regard to a ban on nuclear tests, much 
less any program of controlled conventional and nuclear 
disarmament. The Soviet Premier’s recent announce- 
ment that the USSR will cut Russian military manpower 
by one-third can no more be confirmed by the West 
were past announcements of similar reductions. 
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The threat of Chinese power doubtless is a factor in 
Russian thinking for the long run, but it is unlikely 
to contribute significantly to a lessening of Soviet- 
Western tensions at this time. It is simply not realistic 
to expect a major or sudden thaw in the Cold War 
between the West and Russia. This is not a time for 
relaxation, but for continued vigilance. It is a time for 
the stepped-up pursuit of the many-sided policy of 
containment, which continues to promise the most for 
the future of the West and, indeed, of all mankind. 

There is today a great yearning for a lessening of 
international tensions and for removal of the nuclear 
threat to humanity. Unfortunately, these natural aspira- 
tions cannot brush aside the hard and inescapable fact 
that the Cold War will continue as long as the Soviet 
Union and Red China are able to exploit weakness and 
disunity in the free world. Communist-bloc pressures 
will go on, even if Russia and Communist China are 
motivated primarily by nationalist rather than by ideo- 
logical aspirations. It is possible that internal pressures 
in the Soviet Union for “peace and prosperity” will in 
time become a limited deterrent to Russian expansion- 
ism. But any genuine accommodation between the So- 
viet Union and the West, much less between China and 
the free world, remains a long-run prospect. For the 
present and foreseeable future, the best chance for both 
averting war and possibly achieving the settlement of 
some outstanding questions lies in an increase in bal- 
anced military strength. It lies above all in the political 
and economic stability and welfare of the entire free 
world. 











Raiding the Woodpile 
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J. Robert Barth 


HE PUBLICATION of William Faulkner's The Mansion 

brings to a close one of the most fascinating achieve- 
ments in modern American writing. With its predeces- 
sors The Hamlet and The Town, Faulkner’s new book 
completes a long-planned and carefully articulated 
trilogy that stands, with Mark Twain’s work, at some- 
thing of a pinnacle in the genre of the American folk 
tale. 

The Snopes story has been a long time in the telling. 
In a note at the beginning of The Mansion Faulkner 
writes: “This book is the final chapter of, and the sum- 
mation of, a work conceived and begun in 1925.” Flem 
Snopes first steps onstage in Sartoris in 1929. From that 
time, he and his clan are constant (though not always 
central) figures in Faulkner’s Yoknapatawpha novels 
and stories. Full treatment of the Snopeses begins with 
The Hamlet (1940), is continued in The Town (1957), 
and is now completed in The Mansion. 

Most reviewers of the last volume of the Snopes 
trilogy have, with some notable qualifications, been 
generous in their praise. Not many, however, have 
taken the trouble to evaluate the book in the context 
of the entire trilogy. Since the entire work is (especially 
for the ordinarily loose-jointed Faulkner) unusually 
well constructed and integrated, this seems to be a 
rather shortsighted approach. The story of the Snopes 
family must be read and evaluated as a unified and 
articulated whole; it is bound together by a unity of 
theme that is deepened and explored throughout the 
trilogy and is not completed until the final pages of 
The Mansion. 


LIKE MOLD ON CHEESE 


The basic structure of the trilogy is simple in the 
extreme. It is built around what Faulkner once referred 
to as “the idea of a tribe of people which would come 
into an otherwise peaceful little Southern town like 
ants or like mold on cheese.” These are the Snopeses. 
The movement follows the rise and fall of the Snopes 
fortunes particularly of Flem, the archetype of “snope- 
ism.” The Hamlet shows his appearance in the hamlet 
of Frenchman’s Bend, twenty miles from Jefferson in 
Yoknapatawpha County, Mississippi, and his rise to 


economic control over its citizens. The Town marks his . 


graduation to Jefferson, where he ultimately insinuates 
his way to control of the local bank. The Mansion is 





J. Rosert Bantu, s.J., sent us this article from the roll- 
ing hills of Maryland, where he is presently a theologi- 
cal student at Woodstock College. 
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Faulkner and the Snopes Trilogy 


the ultimate goal of Flem’s ruthless climb toward power 
and “respectability.” 

In very concept the folk tale is episodic in its de- 
velopment, and the Snopes trilogy is no exception. In 
this episodic development, indeed, is its very strength, 
since it gives free play, within a single dramatic frame- 
work, to the passionate intensity, the bubbling good 
humor, and the wild extravagances of Faulkner’s imag- 
ination. 

In The Hamlet, the Snopeses appear as if from no- 
where—Ab (the primal and original Snopes), his wife 
and daughters, and his son Flem. Flem’s very appear- 
ance is a warning of what is to come. He is 


a thick squat soft man of no establishable age be- 
tween twenty and thirty, with a broad still face 
containing a tight seam of mouth stained slightly 
at the corners with tobacco, and eyes the color of 
stagnant water, and projecting from among the 
other features in startling and sudden paradox, a 
tiny predatory nose like the beak of a small hawk. 
It was as though the original nose had been left off 
by the original designer or craftsman and the un- 
finished job taken over by . . . one who had had 
only time to clap into the center of the face a 
frantic and desperate warning. 


By the time Flem has blackmailed his way into the 
post of clerk in the store of Will Varner, the hamlet's 
First Citizen, other Snopeses have begun to arrive. They 
simply appear, coming from nowhere in particular, as 
if they had crawled out of the woodwork or from under 
some damp rock. There is I. O. Snopes, his mouth full 
of proverbs, for whom Flem takes over first the black- 
smith shop, then the schoolhouse. There is Lump (short 
for Launcelot) Snopes, who takes over Flem’s position 
as clerk of Varner’s store after Flem has moved on to 
higher things. There is Ike, the idiot, whose idiocy is 
bought and sold by his kinfolks. They differ in kind but 
not in kinship. As Faulkner’s wise and laconic commen- 
tator Ratliff remarks: “So Flem’s got some more cousins 
still. Only this here seems to be a different kind of 
Snopes like a cotton-mouth is a different kind of snake.’ 

There seems to be no limit to their cruelty, their 
greed, their devious ingenuity. Some of the episodes 
in their rise to power Faulkner relates with rare good 
humor, others with hatred. The threat of barn-burning 
that first brings Will Varner under the power of Ab 
and Flem is told with a constant flow of country humor; 
he chuckles over the planted treasure Flem uses to trick 
Ratliff into buying a piece of worthless property; and 
he is uproarious in the story of the ingenious horse- 
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trading of Pat Stamper, who fattens a lean horse with 
the aid of a bicycle pump. But the dominant note is 
hatred or revulsion in the episode of Ike Snopes’ affair 
with the cow; in Mink Snopes’ murder of Jack Houston; 
in Flem’s heartless treatment of the destitute Armstids, 
who were cheated by Flem’s outrageous sale of the 
uncatchable horses; in Flem’s marriage to Will Varner’s 
casually pregnant daughter Eula, by means of which 
he takes the final step in his conquest of Frenchman’s 
Bend. “There’s some things even a Snopes won't do,” 
Ratliff says. “I dont know just exactly what they are, 
but they’s some somewhere.” There may be, but they 
are not in evidence in The Hamlet. 


THE SNOPES CLAN RISES 


In The Town, the Snopes clan rises fast and far. 
After Flem’s marriage to Eula, the Snopses invade the 
town of Jefferson. Flem leads the way, first working 
behind the counter of a short-order restaurant, within 
six months taking over as its owner. Before long, the 
impotent Flem takes advantage of the adultery of his 
wife with Jefferson’s Mayor, Manfred de Spain, to 
blackmail De Spain into creating for him the office of 
power-plant superintendent. As Flem moves up, other 
Snopeses move in to take his place in lesser posts. 
Cousin Eck takes over the restaurant; Nephew Byron 
becomes a clerk in the bank (and soon absconds with 
several thousand dollars); Cousin I.O. is given man- 
agement of Jefferson’s boarding-house, whose name 
becomes (“lettered terrifically by hand, with both S’s 
reversed”) the “Snopes Hotel.” As each Snopes moves 
up, he is replaced by 

another Snopes accreted in from Frenchman’s Bend 

into the vacuum behind the first one’s next advance- 

ment by that same sort of osmosis by which, ac- 
cording to Ratliff, they had covered Frenchman’s 

Bend, the chain unbroken, every Snopes in French- 

man’s Bend moving up one step, leaving that last 

slot at the bottom open for the next Snopes to 
appear from nowhere and fill. 


Nor is there a dearth of Snopeses to fill the posts. 
Eck’s boys Wallstreet Panic Snopes and Admiral Dewey 
Snopes move up the ladder, while what Ratliff refers 
to as “them big gray-colored chaps of I.0.’s” appear 
as if by magic—Virgil and Byron, Montgomery Ward, 
the twins Bilbo and Vardaman, and Cla’ence. 

The rest of Flem’s way is clear. When De Spain 
becomes president of the bank, Flem allows him to 
keep Eula as his mistress in return for the post of vice- 
president. Eula is forced into suicide because of De 
Spain; De Spain flees Jefferson; Flem moves into the 
president’s office. 

Faulkner’s commentator Ratliff says a great deal 
when he remarks of Flem: 

When it’s jest money and power a man wants, there 

is usually some place where he will stop; there’s 

always one thing at least that ever—every man wont 

do for jest money. But when it’s respectability he 

finds out he wants and has got to have, there aint 

nothing he wont do to get it and then keep it. 
The Mansion, formerly owned by De Spain, is the ulti- 
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mate mark of Flem’s respectability. When he has 
achieved this, his triumph seems complete. But if The 
Hamlet and The Town record the rise of Flem Snopes, 
drawing up his tribe with him “like an influx of snakes 
or varmints from the woods,” The Mansion records his 
downfall. Since Flem has risen by means of his army 
of Snopeses, inevitably he has trodden some of them 
underfoot along the way, when they failed to serve 
his purpose. One of these, Mink Snopes, is to be the 
instrument of his fall. When Flem refused to lift a hand 
to save Mink from life imprisonment for murder, Mink 
swore revenge. The final volume of the trilogy tells 
graphically and movingly of Mink’s struggle, through 
thirty-eight years in prison, to achieve justice, or rather, 
“Not justice; I never asked that; jest fairness, that’s all.” 
It tells, at the same time, of the desperate attempt of 
Lawyer Gavin Stevens to save at least one Snopes, 
Linda, from the Snopes wickedness, ultimately ending 
in failure when Linda herself plots the murder of Flem 
by Mink. 


DRAMATIC MOVEMENT 


The Snopes story is undeniably folk tale in character; 
we can laugh or cry at individual episodes as though 
they stood alone. There is uproarious laughter, for ex- 
ample, in Cla’ence Snopes’ defeat for election to Con- 
gress, thus saving the nation from the fate of a Snopes 
in Washington, or in the story of Old Het and Mrs. 
Hait and the railroad mules; there is deep pathos in 
the story of Flem’s betrayal of Tom Tom Bird and 
Tomey’s Turl Beauchamp, or in Mink’s first encounter 
with the outside world after half a life-time in prison. 
But underlying the episodic development of the story 
is a dramatic movement that comes clear only from a 
reading of the entire trilogy. It is a kind of tragic action 
in reverse, as if Freytag’s triangle had been turned up- 
side down. 

Flem is in his own way a sort of tragic hero; his very 
ruthlessness is of “heroic” proportions. His fate rises 
and falls like that of the tragic protagonist; as his 
fortunes rise, throughout The Hamlet and The Town, 
to a peak of respectability, the dramatic action (from 
another point of view) sinks to a nadir of wickedness 
and deceit. The turning-point in the dramatic move- 
ment comes only when Flem has yielded to thé ultimate 
hybris, and done the one thing that “even a Snopes wont 
do.” He turns against one of the very instruments of 
his evil, refusing to help Mink, who has had faith, if 
not in Flem’s goodness, at least in his power. Here 
perhaps is one reason for the (for Faulkner) unusually 
swift pace of most of The Mansion. The movement is 
almost wholly downward; the turning-point in Flem’s 
tragedy has already been reached at the beginning of 
The Mansion, and now the dramatic action moves 
swiftly and inexorably toward his catastrophe. 

But there is an anomaly. Though Flem, the archtype 
of evil, is defeated, the Snopeses are not. As Flem’s 
body is lowered into the grave, Gavin Stevens is sud- 
denly aware of strange new faces about him: 


They were Snopeses; he had never seen them 
before but they were incontrovertible. . . . He 
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thought rapidly, in something like that second of 

simple panic when you are violently awakened. 

They're like wolves come to look at the trap where 
another bigger wolf, the boss wolf . . . died. 

Why is “snopesism” not defeated with the death of 
its high priest? Perhaps the answer is that Snopes is 
bigger than just Flem; perhaps Snopes is the taint of 
evil that marks every man. Evil is indeed ultimately 
self-defeating, as it was with Flem, but as long as man 
is man there will be evil in the world. 

But there is in man a dual polarity, of good as well 
as of evil. Does this fact shed light on the role of a 
dramatically less effective but nonetheless important 
character in the trilogy, the enigmatic figure of Lawyer 
Gavin Stevens? As Flem incarnates evil, is it Stevens 
who represents “the good”? It is Lawyer Stevens who 
fights the Snopeses at every turn, frequently acting 
almost instinctively, knowing only that they are the 
enemy. He, too, lives on, unable to marry either of the 
Snopeses, Eula or Linda, whom he tries to save, but 
unable either to be quit of them. 

Perhaps, on its deepest level, the Snopes-Stevens 
tension is suggestive of the tension in man between 
good and evil. There is Snopes in every man, just as 
there is Lawyer Stevens; to affirm one is not to deny 
the other. No one in Faulkner's world denies the exist- 
ence of Snopeses simply because they are wicked and 
ruthless and cruel; no one denies Gavin Stevens simply 
because he fails in his struggle against snopesism. 
Both of them, good and evil, are in our human world; 
both of them are in every man. Neither of them can 
be wholly victorious in this world, and the ultimate 
victory is beyond our present ken. 

It is perhaps more obviously against “corporate man” 
that Faulkner lashes out in his portrayal of snopesism, 
man in his relations with other men. Because Snopeses 
live in Yoknapatawpha County, we may feel we have 
escaped. But not so. Snopeses are found in every county, 
in every State, in every nation. They are found where- 
ever man is found. A Snopes is any materialist, any 
opportunist, any man who has allowed greed to triumph 
over love in his life. It is the curse of the South, Faulk- 
ner says; it is the curse of modern society; it is the curse 
of fallen man. 


WITHOUT REDEMPTION 


All of this is very good indeed, a profound and valid 
insight into the human situation; but, as so often in 
Faulkner, one feels that something is missing. There 
is once again the uncomfortable feeling of an under- 
current of Calvinism, ill-defined but unmistakable, 
somewhere beneath the surface. There is good, indeed, 
and there is evil; the one struggles mightily and is 
admirable in its perseverance, the other is powerful but 
self-defeating. And yet, strangely, there is no com-— 
munion between the two, no conversion, no passage 
from one to the other. The good man (despite a sug- 
gestion by the New Yorker's Anthony West that a bit 
of snopesism may have rubbed off on Lawyer Stevens ) 
perseveres in his goodness; the evil man is defeated. 
Flem (or any Snopes) can be destroyed, but he cannot 
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cannot save a Snopes. 

In the view of more than one reviewer, the death 
of Flem Snopes is a triumph of good over evil. But do 
we not look for triumph over sin by redemption rather 
than by destruction? Faulkner’s finale is more reminis- 
cent of Calvinist Jonathan Edwards’ “Sinners in the 
Hands of an Angry God” than of the Christian tradition 
of redemption. Flem is destroyed, it seems, because 
he is unchangeably and ineluctably evil, because he is 
not numbered among the elect. For him, as for all 
evildoers, there is no hope of betterment and of redemp- 
tion; there is only inevitable destruction. 


COMPASSION AND LOVE 


And yet Faulkner has come a long way. If he has 
lost something of the electric spontaneity of his “great 
period” from 1929 to 1942, he has gained something in 
sympathy and understanding. He says himself in his 
prefatory note to The Mansion: “The author has 
learned, he believes, more about the human heart and 
its dilemma than he knew thirty-four years ago.” As 
Granville Hicks points out in a sensitive and perceptive 
analysis in the Saturday Review, Faulkner has learned 
respect for man’s capacity for sheer endurance, and, 
above all, he has acquired compassion. “People just 
do the best they can,” Lawyer Stevens says at the end 
of The Mansion. And Ratliff replies: “The pore sons of 
bitches.” This may not be the ultimate word in defense 
of human dignity, but it does speak eloquently of 
compassion and of love. 





Song of Valor 


The girl whom Gabriel hailed in Galilee 

(His knee, a burst of primal light, bent to her hem) 
Had need to be—and crucially, precisely then— 

What he proclaimed her shiningly: 

“Hail, Full of Grace,” the angel said. 

All, all, of that she had to be, 

All full of grace, indubitably, 

To bear the onslaught 

Of the mystery that Gabriel brought. 


And her cousin, Elizabeth, 

The only other in all the world 

Of human kind who knew, 

She too, had need of store 

Of strength. Never before 

Had anyone had kin so chosen. 

That the child within her should leap for joy 
At Mary’s coming was no matter at all 

For marveling, but that the hills around 
About should fail to fall 

Adoringly seemed sometimes not a little odd 
To her who knew that Mary bore within 

A Son Who was the Son of God. 


SIsTER M. PAULINUS, 1.H.M. 
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DISCUSSION TO ROUND OUT CATHOLIC PRESS MONTH 


Time Magazine gave generous notice to Robert G. Hoyt’s America 
article, “Questions for Catholic Papers” (1/30). So did several 
Catholic newspaper columnists. As a result, many of our readers 
sat themselves down at their typewriters to express agreement, 
mild disagreement, or some carefully nuanced difference of opinion. 


To THE Eprror: Robert G. Hoyt’s ex- 
cellent article, “Questions for Catholic 
Papers” (1/30), prompts me to say a 
good word for The Tidings, paper of 
the Los Angeles archdiocese, as it was 
edited by Msgr. Thomas J. McCarthy 
back in the ’40’s. 

The Tidings of that day was attrac- 
tive in format and content. It won not 
only Catholic readers but non-Catholics 
who looked forward to and discussed 
every issue. The paper took up contro- 
versial subjects in the news, such as the 
case of Poland after the war in the inter- 
national field; the lengthy Hollywood 
film dispute in the local field. It sought 
out local people who had contrary views 
on these matters, and worked up lively 
arguments. It did a good job of report- 
ing. I remember an article or so, with 
pictures, on the slums. It carried book 
reviews on other than Catholic publica- 
tions—the best sellers—and gave them a 
play. It was an interesting and in- 
fluential paper, unlike so many of the 
Catholic papers that we take because 
we believe we should, but do not read. 

I've put this all in the past only be- 
cause I am not familiar with The Tid- 
ings today. I know its present editor, 
Fr, Patrick Roche, and I can only as- 
sume that he is doing a great job, maybe 
even a better one. 

Harry W. FLANNERY 
Washington, D. C. 


To THE Eprrorn: Mr. Hoyt uses the 
word “truth” eight times, twice referring 
to faith and six times indefinitely. Con- 
sequently, it is difficult to understand 
what he means when he says that 
“truth is the central concern of the 
Catholic paper.” 

He could not mean the truth of the 
faith since he claims that the main work 
of the press is “to deal with temporal 
and contingent uncertainties.” Yet, 
could he mean the reporting of current 
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events? If so, why all the talk about in- 
volvement in the “search” for truth, 
valuing it for “the ultimate prize it is,” 
making the reader realize truth is “hard 
to come by,” etc.? 

A newspaper reports the events of the 
day. These reports are accurate, or 
“true,” if they correspond to the hap- 
penings they describe. If this is Mr. 
Hoyt’s definition of truth, I do not 
agree that this is the central concern of 





the Catholic press. The secular press 
reports the secular environment and 
there is no need for the Catholic press 
to duplicate its efforts. 

A newspaper interprets the events of 
the day. These interpretations are true 
if they flow from principles that are 
true. If this is Mr. Hoyt’s definition of 
truth as the central concern of the 
Catholic press, then I do agree. Though 
the Catholic paper need not report the 
news in detail, it should correct false 
reporting in the secular press. It has for 
its special province, not only the nar- 
rowly Catholic news, but also the prac- 
tical application of principle to concrete 


situations, issues, and problems that 
arise from day to day. 

Perhaps, as Mr. Hoyt charges, the 
Catholic paper is too smug in its posses- 
sion of truth and thus fails to make any 
contact with the lay mind for which it 
is intended. But that is no reason for in- 
volving the reader in a needless search 
for truth. Pretense at “searching for 
truth” serves no irenic purpose. Cath- 
olics are not thereby endeared to their 
separated brethren. It is more to the 
point for the Catholic press to show 
an assured countenance to the world 
and to engage in the business of appli- 
cation. John XXIII, in his October 18 
address to Italian Catholic journalists, 
said that the Catholic press exists “that 
it may inform the reader and assist him 
in forming an enlightened conscience in 
the face of the interrogations and be- 
wilderments that today’s world sets be- 
fore him,” not that it should engage the 
reader in a search for truth. 

Modern man has been cut adrift from 
his moorings. No wonder, then, that 
20th-century man takes a look at the 
cultural milieu in which he is living 
and scratches his head in bewilderment. 
How could he possibly be expected to 
comprehend it when he has been sepa- 
rated from its sources? The Catholic 
press must aid in reuniting men to the 
foundations of that culture. 

I am not advocating that the Catholic 
press re-educate its readers. But, people 
who will not read textbooks will read 
the press. In short, the Catholic press 
should correct inaccurate reporting of 
basic issues, interpret those issues “in 
the light of the eternal verities,” and 
reintegrate reality for its readers in re- 
lation to the news it discusses. 

No one seriously entertains the idea 
that in such a task the editor is free 
from error or inaccuracy. Should his 
stand differ from that of other equally 
orthodox Catholic editors, such a phe- 
nomenon might serve to explode the 
common opinion that the Catholic can- 
not think for himself, that he accepts 
his opinions ready-made from the hier- 
archy. 

Joun M. FitzGreratp 
South Boston, Mass. 


To THE Eprror: Compliments to 
AMERICA and a low bow to Mr. Hoyt 
for his penetrating piece on the poverty 
of the diocesan press and the means of 
enriching it. 
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Reading Mr. Hoyt’s remarks impelled 
me to track down copies of his own 
paper (Catholic Reporter of Kansas 
City-St. Joseph) to see if he practices 
what he preaches. HE DOES. May his 
tribe increase! 

ALICE ZUCKER 
Washington, D. C. 


To THE Epiror: “Questions for Catholic 
Papers” was meant, I am sure, to be a 
loaded article that would lead to vol- 
umes of discussion. The Catholic press 
is, of course, a child of its age, and it 
will suffer the shortcomings that are 
prevalent at a given period of Catholic 
life. One such consists in the mistaken 
notion that a constant reiteration of 
principles will automatically lead to 
their application to daily life. How 
often are parents, priests and teachers 
stunned by the vagaries in the lives of 
John or Mary, who seemed so able to 
parrot the principles of a good Catholic 
life only to fall away from these prin- 
ciples when faced with the hard choices 
of practical application. 

The Catholic press must share the 
responsibility for this state of affairs. 
Too often it contents itself with mere 
platitudinous statements of principle 
and quotations from Catholic authori- 
ties, sometimes far removed both in 
time and logic from the practical prob- 
lem at hand. In the matter of urban re- 
newal, for example, we should stop 
lamenting the problems that result from 
urbanization and begin to take part in 
programs that aim at finding a solution 
to them. If we do not, we have no right 
to complain about a solution which does 
not consider Catholic principles, nor can 
we rightfully protest that secularism has 
divided religion from life. 

A second shortcoming results from 
the limited view that the press takes 
regarding news and interests. Like it or 
not, we live in an age of “one world- 
ness.” It is to be understood that the 
primary interest of a diocesan paper 
would be the news of the diocese, but 
it should not be handled as though the 
diocese were a segment cut off from the 
rest of the Mystical Body. To a great 
extent the worst offenders in this regard 
are those Catholic papers and maga- 
zines that achieve a national or inter- 
national circulation but still view the 
realities of life with a limited sectional 
view. 

Too often, also, the press acts as 
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though it were aimed at the masses but 
interested only in the clergy. One could 
easily conclude that the Church is made 
up of two rather distinct units, Our 
Catholic press continues to focus its 
attention on the living and dead re- 
ligious and clergy as though the hier- 
archy were the end of the Church in- 
stead of being the most fitting means 
chosen by Christ to serve the Church. 

Finally, may I mention a common un- 
willingness to chart new ground. There 
seems to be an almost neurotic fear of 
making a mistake. We should always 
proceed with utmost caution so that 
unnecessary mistakes will not be made. 
Yet, our theology teaches us that God 
expects no more of us than that our 
judgments be based on good will and 
understanding. 

Novelty for novelty’s sake certainly 
does not make for either a good or a 
desirable press. Yet, there must be a 
willingness to inspect and discover new 
approaches to a fuller and deeper life 
of faith. Certainly God, in His wisdom, 
would not make the truths of the faith 
so delicate that they cannot be handled 
by the universal Church. 

For each of the so-called shortcom- 
ings I have mentioned, I could think of 
three or four good reasons why they are 
present. My idea is not to point the 
finger of guilt at anyone. However, we 
are not so small and insignificant today 
that we can blame others when we are 
left out of the picture in contemporary 
American life. We are at a point when 
we can demand recognition, and it is up 
to us that we do, to the greater honor 
and glory of God. 

GERALD T. COVERDALE, 0.P. 
Mangum, Okla. 


To THE Eprtor: My apologies to Sister 
Agnes David, but it struck me as an in- 
spired editorial decision to have Mr. 
Hoyt’s article on the diocesan press fol- 
lowed by her poetic wish, “Requiescat 
in Pace” (p. 524). Is it really impossible 
to publish at least one solid Catholic 
newspaper in the United States? Why 
can’t 40 million American Catholics ac- 
complish what some 5 million less pros- 
perous Dutch Catholics have been doing 
for many decades? The secular press, 
e.g., in Chicago and San Francisco, does 
not offer much in the form of decent 
reading that belongs in the living rooms 
of our Catholic families. On the same 
line, a good illustrated magazine should 





start competing with the lukewarm 
“neutrality” and overt materialism of 
most of the existing popular weeklies. 

How do the Christian Scientists man- 
age to keep their paper on such a high 
level? “Quod isti et istae, .. .?” 

Joris BrEMANs 

Stanford, California 


To THE Eprror: May I add to Mr. 
Hoyt’s questions to Catholic papers? 
Must we copy the secular practice of 
making marriage a style show, printing 
pictures of the radiant bride without 
the groom? Why save him only for the 
golden anniversary? Since they both re- 
ceive the sacrament, let’s “give our 
papers the flavor of reality” by resorting 
to the old-time husband-wife poses if 
—which I doubt—this is the type of news 
our Catholic readers demand from the 
diocesan organ. 

NAME WITHHELD 
Sandusky, Ohio 


To THE EpiTor: Bravo, Mr. Hoyt, for 
asking “Questions for Catholic Papers.” 
Judging from the pictures and content 
of some Catholic Papers, one would 
conclude that 75 per cent of the mem- 
bers of the Church are ordained. 
URBAN H. FLEEGE, PH.D. 
Chairman, Department of Education 
De Paul University 
Chicago, Ill. 


To THE Epitor: There is much truth 
and matter for examination of con- 
science in what Mr. Hoyt says about 
diocesan newspapers—especially _ the 
need for quality and for what the secu- 
lar press would call “interpretative re- 
porting.” 

However, I believe that if all Mr. 
Hoyt’s directives were carried to their 
logical conclusions, then a diocesan 
newspaper would in effect lose its 
“diocesan” note and become equivalent 
to a weekly version of a God-fearing 
daily. In other words, it would become 
a “Catholic-principled” newspaper, not 
a “diocesan” newspaper. 

There is much room for the develop- 
ment of a philosophy of the diocesan 
newspaper, of a system of thought that 
will justify and give a reason for each 
and every item we print. 

(Rev.) Epwarp L. Bont 
Editor 
Catholic Missourian 
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FN Multifailure in Communicative Reliability? iat 


N oTicE anything about the above title? A man in 
Washington, D. C., named Frederick C. Dyer got 
to thinking about how strange the titles of books on 
leadership and management have become. After several 
dozens of titles like Personnel Administration: Evalua- 
tion and Executive Control, Leadership and Perceptions 
of Organization, and even Leadership Abridged, he 
found himself wishing for more of the “sick” titles like 
“You Can Sue Your Mother,” “Build Your Own Strangu- 
lation Kit,” and “Brain Surgery Self-Taught.” He began 
to make up leadership and management titles of his 
own. [See accompanying box.] 

He showed his titles to a Director of Executive Train- 
ing, expecting an immediate laugh. The executive de- 
velopment expert took the list seriously. He said: “No, 
I haven’t seen any of these yet. Does the library have 
them?” 

Mr. Dyer dropped by the reference library and hand- 
ed the list to the librarian. She examined the list and 
said: “No, we don’t have these. But you don’t have 
the publishers and authors listed. I have to have them 
or I can’t order any of these books.” 

Mr. Dyer went off alone for a while. He came back 
with some author names and some publishers, and 
added the name of a compiler, the absurd subtitle of 
“Leadership Modifications Series,” and some impossible 
dates. Then he tried the list on educators, executives, 
management consultants, military officers and research 
psychologists. 

One man said: “Quite a few foreign publications, I 
see. A good sign that other countries are becoming 
management minded.” Another man said: “I don’t think 
I've read any of these, though one or two seem familiar.” 
Several were a little surprised at the name of the 
Moscow Free Press, but they accepted it with an air 
of all-things-are-possible-these-days. One man almost 
saw through the jape. He was puzzled by the third title, 
and said: “Leadership and the avoidance of humor— 
I wonder how he'll do it?” (The seriousness displayed 
by all the experts makes one wonder if the difficulty 
isn't the other way around. ) 

These reactions bothered Mr. Dyer; it also bothered, 
he says, the other men when they realized how easily 
they had accepted nonsense. Have we really gone so 
far down the path of “leadspeak” that we are ready to 
accept any jargon thrown at us? Maybe it is time for 
some genius to laugh the jargon of the social sciences 
out of existence the way Cervantes did for the hocus- 
pocus of chivalry? 

The next person who writes on the subject of leader- 
ship, management or human relations would do well 
to ponder first the following quotations. 

In his address to the 1959 graduating class of George- 
town University, the Most Reverend John J. Wright, 
the scholarly Bishop of Pittsburgh, said: “In many 
books . .. which are flooding the markets presently one 
common note cuts across all differences of progressiv- 
ism, conservatism, liberalism, aristocracy, classicism and 
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scientism. It’s the appalling absence of any trace what- 
ever of a sense of humor.” 

And, Randolph Flesch in his recently published book 
The Way to Write sums up: “But if I were to describe 
the best kind of English, I would go a step beyond that. 
There is one intangible and all-important element that 
is not always found even in good, professionally written 
English. You might call it humor, you might call it the 
light touch, you might call it grace. It’s the perspective 
in which the subject is seen, the smile seems to hover 
over everything that is being said, the nice sense of 
seriousness without solemnity.” 

Perhaps a test of writing and of meaning in manage- 
ment and leadership books and articles would be to 
see how easily they can be parodied? 

FREDERICK C. DYER 


[Mr. Dyer is himself the author of Executive’s Guide to 
Handling People and Putting Yourself Over, both pub- 
lications of Prentice-Hall. Eprror] 





Recent Texts on Leadership 


Compiled by 
Dr. Abra F. Uhl, D.Sc., Ph.D. 


Leadership Modifications 
Series, No. 18 


31 Nov. 1958—I April 1959 


1. CrEATIVE LEADERSHIP AND ITs CONSEQUENCES: GROWTH 
vs. DirFuston, by H. Von Miles, Relianca Publishing 
Co., Inc., August, 1959. 

2. INDIFFERENT LEADERSHIP: A MopERN ANSWER TO 
MULTIPHASIC PERSONNEL PRoBLEMs, by Dr. Kidduhn 
Ewefeltz, Leipzig, 1958. 

3. LEADERSHIP EFFECTIVENESS AND THE AVOIDANCE OF 
Humor: An ActIon ProcraM, by Rear-Admiral John 
Pen McCarthy, USNR, Newburgh Press, 1957. 

4. EmprricaL LEapersuip: Its FaAuLts AND DenrisIons, by 
Dr. Gregory Mannheim, Fittling Publishing Co., New 
York, 1957. 

5. CoMPpuLstvE LEADERSHIP AND THE DISORIENTED PER- 
SONALITY, ‘by. Brig.-General : Wilhelm: Sailor, Augh- 
burgh Press, Pennsylvania, 1959. 

6. ABstkRAcT CONTROL OF HuMAN EFFECTIVENESS: THE 
PERSONAL ELEMENT IN AUTOMATED LEADERSHIP, by 
Pierre de Malraison, Sorgeume Publishing Co., Paris, 
1958. 

7. AGGRESSIVE LEADERSHIP — INCREASED INDIVIDUALITY 
TuroucH Less Setr-Contro., by ‘Dr. B. Semminara, 
Tokyo Management Press, Yokosuka, 1956. 

8. THe Sussmiary Rote or Executive CommManp, by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Boris F. C. Diroff, Moscow Free 
Press, USSR, May, 1959. 

9,. UNLOCKING THE PowER OF, THE Conscious Minp: Try 
THINKING, by Dr, R. Malcolm Steward, F.R.S.M.S., 
Incumbent of the Wolfe-Peck Chair of Applied Man- 
agement Therapeutics, Mannockburn College, Edin- 
burgh, Scotland. 
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——Choices for Lenten Reading, 1960 


E ASKED four men who have professional 

knowledge of spiritual books to give our 

readers a list of outstanding recent 
works and to comment briefly on them. 


Pror. BERNARD B. Gituican, of the English De- 
partment at Fordham University, chose: 

1. The Imitation of Christ, by Thomas 4 Kempis, 
transl. by Ronald Knox and Michael Oakley 
(Sheed & Ward). The felicitous style of modern 
colloquial English renders the counsels of the 
famous classic more directly appealing. 

2. The Son of Man, by Francois Mauriac, transl. 
by Bernard Murchland (World). This exquisitely 
sensitive life of Christ yields some uncommon 
lessons, and it poignantly reminds us that Christ 
is really to be found in the ignored and despised. 

3. Approaches to Christian Unity, by C. J. Du- 
mont, O.P., transl. by Henry St. John, O.P. ( Heli- 
con), will deepen one’s awareness of the existing 
unity of the Church. The beautiful meditations 
and practical programs will broaden one’s ecu- 
menical interests. 

4. Death: A Book of Preparation and Consola- 
tion, ed. by Barry Ulanov (Sheed & Ward), is a 
compilation of moving passages from the Bible 
and many other sources that show death is not 
the final absurdity of a meaningless existence. 

5. Christ and the Christian, by Robert W. Glea- 
son, S.J. (Sheed & Ward), provides a theological 
analysis of the spiritual life, and it is also a practi- 
cal inspirational guide. 


VINCENT DE P. Hayes, s.j., professor of theology 
at Fordham University, offered these choices: 

1. Liturgical Retreat, by Roy J. Howard, S.J. 
(Sheed & Ward), describes the liturgy as the re- 
demptive work of the Mediator, in which Chris- 
tians participate as members of His Mystical 
Body. An inspiring pattern for wholehearted ser- 
vice of God is outlined in precise, provocative de- 
scriptions of Christian dignity. 

2. In the Whole Christ, by Most Rev. Emile 
Guerry, transl by M. G. Carroll (St. Paul 
Society), gives a series of 100 meditations on the 
Mystical Body—theologically enlightened, devo- 
tionally sublime and practical. 

3. It Is Paul Who Writes, by Ronald Knox and 
Ronald Cox (Sheed & Ward). Translation of the 
Pauline texts and instructive commentary face 
each other on opposite pages. Here is a grand ex- 
perience—following Paul’s journeys and teachings. 

4. The Mass of the Roman Rite, by Josef A. 
Jungmann, S.J., transl. by F. A. Brunner, C.SS.R. 
(Benziger), is a newly abridged one-vclume edi- 
tion of a masterpiece that would be ¢ wise in- 
vestment for family, rectory, convent and school. 








5. A Light to the Gentiles, by Adrian L. Van 
Kaam, C.S.Sp. (Duquesne U.), is the outstanding 
book in current hagiography. It is a well-docu- 
mented study of Ven. Francis Libermann. 


Rev. Hucu J. Notan, professor of religion and 
philosophy at Immaculata College, Immaculata, 
Pa., chose: 

1. John XXIII Comes to the Vatican, by Rev. 
Francis X. Murphy (McBride), a Catholic Book 
Club selection. This is by far the best of the books 
about the present Holy Father. A lively and re- 
liable study, it adheres strictly to its subject. 

2. The Cardinal Stritch Story, by Maria Cecilia 
Buehrle (Bruce), offers an inspiring, informative 
story of a dedicated Churchman and American 
who rose to unprecedented heights. 

3. St. Joseph and Daily Christian Living, by 
Francis L. Filas, S.J. (Macmillan), is based 
strictly on Scripture, sound history and theology. 
For the average reader, lay or religious, this is the 
best single volume on St. Joseph. 

4, Christians in a Changing World, by Dennis 
J. Geaney, O.S.A. (Fides), answers the most per- 
tinent question of our day: What must one do to 
be a good Catholic and a good parishioner? In 
places the book is controversial, but never dull. 

5. Joy in the Faith, by Auguste Valensin, S.]. 
(Desclée ), does not contain much that is new, but 
joy, of course, should never be new to the Chris- 
tian. Joy needs to be renewed at times, and this 
is the book for that. 


ALPHONSE F. TREzzA, executive secretary of the 
Catholic Library Association, sent these titles: 

1. The Son of Man, by Francois Mauriac, transl. 
by Bernard Murchland (World), is a deeply mov- 
ing and most dramatic portrait of Jesus. The 
book’s emphasis on the suffering Christ will help 
us bear our struggles in daily life. 

2. The Last Hours of Jesus, by Ralph Gorman, 
C.P. (Sheed & Ward), is a detailed, accurate and 
interestingly written account of the Passion for 
the general reader. 

3. Mary, Mother of Faith, by Rev. Josef Weiger, 
transl. by Ruth Mary Bethell (Regnery), empha- 
sizes Mary’s role as mediatrix of divine grace. It 
will lead us to deeper appreciation of our Lady. 

4. Death: A Book of Preparation and Consola- 
tion, ed. by Barry Ulanov (Sheed & Ward), pre- 
sents thoughts which can console when death 
takes our loved ones. 

5. Joy in the Faith, by Auguste Valensin, S.J. 
(Desclée), is most inspiring. Brief, simple medi- 
tative prayers are devoted to Jesus Christ, His 
Passion, the Blessed Mother, events of the liturgi- 
cal year and other particular occasions. 
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ALL THE DAY LONG 
By Howard Spring. Harper. 510p. $4.95 
on and 
culata, One finishes All the Day Long with the 
relaxed sense of tired well-being that 
yy Rev. follows a long day’s work or with the 
c Book peaceful resignation of the prayer by 
e books Newman from which the title comes. 
and re- It is a sprawling, Jalna-like family saga 
‘ect bridging some seventy years, from Vic- 
ice ili torian stolidity to the age of jets. 
Ceci . In some ways, too, it resembles a 
ve visit to Haworth since it centers in a 
seicaichg vicarage overlooking a graveyard in the 
Cornish village of St. Tudno. The range 
ing, by in personalities of the Brontés is also 
based largely mirrored by the Legassick clan. 
eology. Maria is the narrator. She traces the 
is is the vicissitudes of a full life from the time 
she learned to read from the tombstones 
Dennis to her 74th birthday in May, 1950. 
Though she remains an old maid in the 
sot house of her birth, as a gentle confidante 
henge and fidus Achates to the multifarious 
ner? In relatives who seek her counsel she has a 
' dull. rich and rewarding life. 
sin, S.J. Maria’s immediate family includes a 
ew, but widowed and reclusive father, who is 
> Chris- devoted chiefly to writing books that 
ind this no one reads; wayward sister Louisa, 
who finds her way from adultery back 
to moral security but then dies tragical- 
- of the ly in a fire at the manor; a more proper 
sister, Bella; and an only brother, Roger, 
itles: who is lost by drowning. Once these 
, transl. members of the family are out of the 
ly mov- way, Louisa beautiful daughter 
us. The Augusta dominates the story as she de- 
vill help velops from an amorous coquette into a 
happy mother. 
Sorman, A steady parade of other relatives 
‘ate and and friends defies either summary or 
sion for tabulation in a genealogical table. With 
skill born of his twenty books, though, 
. Spring holds all his characters smoothly 
Weiger, in place, avoids clutter, and leaves no 
empha- loose ends. 
grace. It Cornish folk, diplomats, scientists and 
ir Lady. others add a sociological quality to the 
Consola- book, but its dominant interest always 
d), pre- remains personal and thematic. From 
n death the time, at the age of five, that she 
buries her doll Euphemia to her con- 
in. S cluding spinsterhood, Maria steadily 
= J. loses her loved ones. Yet her life is 
le medi- never barren, for it is expended on other 
rist, His people who are better for having known 
e liturgi- her. Thus when “the fever of life is 
over” she is supported by the realiza- 
tion that love is unselfish and a lite de- 
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Love Explains the Rewarding Life 


voted to it offers the greatest solace as 
night approaches. 

Howard Spring has too many char- 
acters in his story for them to be com- 
plex or profound, but in variety, crafts- 
manship and warm meaning devoid of 
preachment his book sets a good pace 
for fiction of the new decade. 

GeorcE E. GRAVEL 


Law as an Act of Love 


THE PRIMACY OF CHARITY IN 
MORAL THEOLOGY 

By Gerard Gilleman, S.J. Newman. 420p. 
$5.50 


Paul Claudel remarked in Feuilles des 
Saints: “Certainly we love Jesus Christ, 
but nothing in the world will make us 
love moral theology.” Claudel had in 
mind the traditional presentation of 
that science by Priimmer, Vermeersch, 
Lehmkuhl and Merkelbach, whose ju- 
ridic, casuistic orientation was directed 
toward confessional practice. There is 
at present a reformulation of moral 
theology that refers to the older moral 
texts as “manuals of spiritual pathology” 
or “peccometers.” 


Gilleman’s brilliant work is in the - 


tradition of Franz Tillman, who in 1934 
published a treatise on moral theology 
that was a “following of Christ.” In 
1937 Fr. Emile Mersch elaborated a 
moral theology in terms of the incor- 
poration of the Christian in the Mystical 
Body. More recently, in La Loi du 
Christ (Das Gesetz Christi), Fr. Ber- 
nard Haring reformulated the approach 
to moral science by focusing attention 
on man’s response to God’s appeal in 
dynamic dialogue with his Creator. In 





this view, the ontological incorporation 
into Christ through the sacraments is 
seen as instituted and sustained by a 
uniquely personal morality that regards 
law as an act of love and the minimum 
imperative of charity. 





This rethinking of moral theology in 
the light of the primacy of charity has 
advantages for the moral philosopher 
and the humanist ethician. The advan- 
tages may be circumscribed for the 
moral philosopher because of the very 
nature of his discipline, but Silleman’s 
study of the volitional act should pro- 
mote reformulation of moral philosophy 
in the light of contemporary ethics. 

Gilleman’s cogent, documented analy- 
sis of the human act recognizes the 
shoals for his own reformulation as well 
as for the traditional position that he 
finds inadequate. He understands that 
over-accentuation of the role of love 
leads some thinkers to question the ex- 
istence of any intrinsically evil acts; love 
would then become so primary that it 
would terminate in sin-mysticism, ren- 
dering love and sin morally compatible. 

The tension between law and love 
becomes, possibly, less painful for the 
moral theologian than for the moral 
philosopher. Vermeersch, after sixty 
years of studying moral theology, wrote: 
“Moral theology must make one love 
the good, not an abstract good, but that 
which is identified with the divine per- 
son of Jesus Christ.” Moral philosophy 
has to remain satisfied with much less, 
but Gilleman’s provocative work will 
make the moral philosopher rethink the 
primacy of love in his own science, just 
as the theologian will restudy the pri- 
macy of supernatural charity in moral 
theology. 

Tuomas A. WassMER, S.J. 


Aspects of Reality 


ENCOUNTERS 
By Daniel Berrigan. World. 76p. $3.50 


In 1957 Fr. Daniel Berrigan won the 
Lamont Poetry Award for his first book 
of poems, Time Without Number. 
Priest, teacher, lecturer, writer, the 
author of Encounters has observed 
minutely many aspects of reality in the 
United States and abroad. 

Encounters, divided into two parts, 
may perhaps be best described by the 
poet’s own titles and phrases. With aus- 
tere, warm, strictly contained strength 
Daniel Berrigan pierces the crust of the 
literal and discovers mystery. 

In part one of the book, 19 historical 
characters, ranging from Eve to St. John 
of the Cross, in soliloquy reveal a cli- 
mactic moment of crucial significance. 
In the first poem, Eve, telescoping time, 
cries: 

And I must encounter 
of my sour body that sole 
golden fruit 

Mary. ... 








Selected Books For Lent 








JOY IN THE FAITH 


Meditations by Auguste Valensin, S.J. 
The original French edition was hailed 
as one of the best Catholic books of 
that year in France. 

“Enchanting book, irresistibly readable 


and purchasable.”’ 

EMMANU EL 
“Sisters will surely like this book. 
SISTER FORMATION BULLETIN 
“This book , makes excellent spiritual 


reading...” 
THE CRITIC 
“A refreshing book, drawn from the 
meditations of an unusual personality, 
arresting in its sheer eit 
DOMINICANA 


435 pages, cloth $4.00 


MEDITATIONS ON THE OLD 
TESTAMENT—THE NARRATIVES 


by Gaston Brillet, C.Or. 

This first volume in a series of four 
**THE PSALMS, ***PROPHECY, 
****WISDOM, to be published this 
year) is based on the historical accounts. 
Father Brillet has chosen the richest 
pericopes to help us savor the timeless 
doctrine: our relationship with G 

God’s attitude toward us, toward the 
Church, and our own attitude toward 


Him. 
239 pages, cloth $3.50 


SOME SCHOOLS OF 
CATHOLIC SPIRITUALITY 


by Jean Gautier, S.S. 

A handbook for persons already aware 
of the broad differences among the vari- 
ous forms of spiritual discipline (Bene- 
dictine, Dominican, Jesuit, Salesian, 
Oratorian, Carmelite, etc.) but not well 
acquainted with the more subtle ones. 
“Extraordinarily valuable and stimulat- 
ing. WORSHIP 
“It now seems difficult to set forth such 
matters without consulting this book 

which is an excellent working tool.” 
Daniel-Rops 
384 pages, cloth $4.75 


LIFE THROUGH THE CROSS 


Marcel Bories 
The PP, re with beauty and skill 
placed many of the truths about the 
Sacraments within the pattern of simple, 
practical considerations for the fourteen 
stations. 

“This booklet is excellent .. . its spread 
will greatly enrich the prayer- -life of ali 
that wil. ane it.’ 

Right Rev. Martin B. Hellriegel 


111 pages, paper $1.25 


THE COMPLETE PRAYERS 
OF HiS HOLINESS PIUS XII 


translated from the original texts by 
Alastair Guinan 


176 pages, 3 photos, paper $1.50 
From your bookstore 
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With hands stained by the blood of her 
dead son, Mary mercifully clasps Eve’s 
bloody hand which trembles in shock 
at its first confrontation with death, a 
familiar companion to God’s mother. 
The handclasp draws “the vicious thorn- 
brake aside, sundering the serpentine 
rope.” Abel exclaims in the second 
poem: 
go red fleece 

teach death to my mother. 


In part two the poet's sensibilities 
range from a snowman with coal for 
eyes to the dying Pope Pius XII, whom 
Jesus Christ had “noosed” with “three 
keys like millstones. . . .” At one mo- 
ment we see a cat bored with a bull- 
fight; at another we are confronted with 
“A Statue of the Blessed Virgin, Carved 
in Wood,” a kind of ars poetica with the 
following memorable image: 

Wood is noble when it forgets to 

resemble 

and like the first idea of tree 

stands up and awaits creation. 


“Radical Strength’—the title itself 
suggests a predominant quality of Dan- 
iel Berrigan’s work—contains an epitome 
of his craftsmanship: 

crucial delicate finger at the flute 

SED. >..." . 
SisTER Mary AQUIN 


THE DEAD SEA COMMUNITY 
By Kurt Schubert. Harper. 178p. $3.75 


This book is a translation of an original 
German work. The author is professor of 
Jewish religion and culture at the Uni- 
versity of Vienna, His knowledge of the 
literature of Judaism is impressive, and 
he has been engaged for more than ten 
years in research on the manuscripts 
that were found at Qumran near the 
Dead Sea. Since 1949 he has published 
many articles in German on the Qumran 
texts. One of them appeared in English 
translation in Krister Stendahl’s The 
Scrolls and the New Testament (1957). 

The author does not propose to re- 
peat the contents of the many books 
that have been written about the manu- 
script scrolls and the date of their com- 
position, His purpose is rather to place 
the texts in their historical continuity 
with Old Testament ideas, since he be- 
lieves the Qumran sect “cannot have 
come out of the blue at the beginning 
of the second century B.C.” His chiet 
interest is to correlate the teachings of 
the Qumran community with the New 
Testament and “Pharisaic-Talmudic- 
Rabbinic Judaism.” The book is a syn- 
thesis rather than a descriptive cata- 
logue. 

The first chapter is a complete and 
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clear list of the Qumran texts which any 
reader will find helpful, although one 
may question the wisdom of the author’s 
terminology in classifying the texts as 
biblical, deuterocanonical, and pseude- 
pigrapha. 

The substance of the book is in the 
three long chapters—8, 9 and 11. Ip 
chapter 8 the author compares the clas. 
sical accounts of the Essenes in Josephus 
and Philo with the data of the Qumran 
texts. He feels that we must give up the 
habit of “seeing the Essenes through 
the Hellenizing spectacles of these two 
writers.” Of particular interest in this 
chapter is Schubert’s view on Jewish 
Gnosticism, the germ of which he finds 
in the Qumran texts. Chapter 9 is a 
clear and concise description of the 
theology of the Qumran community, 
which he describes as “a Jewish apoca- 
lyptic movement.” The chapter presents 
an excellent synthesis of the commu- 
nity’s eschatological expectations. 

The title of chapter 11 is “The Rise 
of Christianity and the Qumran Texts.” 
Schubert considers these texts “the most 
important discovery yet made” for the 
religious and historical understanding 
of the New Testament. He considers it 
“practically certain” that John the Bap- 
tist was acquainted with the Qumranite 
teachings. He finds many parallels be- 
tween the apocalyptic discourses of 
Jesus and the texts of Qumran. The ar- 
guments in support of Jesus’ use of the 
Qumran calendar for the Last Supper 
he finds “not convincing.” He under- 
scores the differences between _ the 
teaching of Christ and the Qumran Es- 
senes—for example, in regard to the 
Torah. The texts prove “conclusively” 
the Jewish background of the Fourth 
Gospel. 

This brief review cannot indicate 
adequately the value of the book. It is 
a serious work of substance and is 
recommended to all who seek fuller 
understanding of the meaning of the 
texts from the Qumran caves. 

Joun J. DoucHErty 


THEOLOGICAL DIMENSIONS OF 
THE LITURGY 

By Cyprian Vagaggini, O.S.B. Liturgical 
Press. 242p. $3.75 


Not too many years ago “liturgy” was 
looked upon as ceremonies, and litur 
gical courses in seminaries were cOl- 
cerned with rubrics. In the past three 
decades it has come to be recognized 





that the object of liturgy is not only 
the necessary actions of courtesy sur 
rounding worship, but also and before 
all, worship itself. 

The present-day liturgical movement 
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TO CALVARY WITH 
CHRIST 


Rev. Harold A. Buetow 

Seven sets of simple but effective meditations 
on the Stations of the Cross which will bring 
home the enormous evil of sin and God’s 
infinite love. $1.25 


THE GENERAL COUNCILS 
OF THE CHURCH 


Rev. John L. Murphy 


Just off the press ...a popular, up-to-date 
appraisal of the general councils of the 
Church, prepared since Pope John’s procla- 
mation concerning the forthcoming council. 


$3.50 


BOLD ENCOUNTER 
Peter-Thomas Rohrbach, O.C.D. 


Fascinating fictionized life of that great 
mystic and spiritual writer, St. John of the 
Cross. $3.50 


SPIRITUAL HIGHLIGHTS 
FOR SISTERS 


Bruno Hagspiel, S.V.D. 


The master of the spiritual life for nuns now 
offers a fresh series of stimulating medita- 
tions covering such subjects as humility, 
charity, self-denial, renunciation, mercy, 
peace, prayer, virginity, and the Holy 
Eucharist. $3.95 





THIS IS YOUR TOMORROW 
. .. AND TODAY 


Father Raymond, O.C.S.O. 


Catholic best seller No. 1... the book which 
shows you how to live gloriously ... no 
matter. what! $3.95 
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GRACES OF THE RISEN CHRIST 


Bernard Wuellner, S.J. 


A revelation of the tremendous meaning of the Resurrec- 
tion with its infinite number of blessings for all of us. 


$3.75 


A DAILY THOUGHT 
FOR LENT 


Rev. Charles M. Herbst 


Insure your spiritual progress this Lent... 
meditations on a text or idea presented in 
the Mass for each day in Lent. $1.00 


INTRODUCING THE 
OLD TESTAMENT 


Frederick L. Moriarty, S.J. 


Fifteen prominent biblical figures who span 
the 2,000 years of Israel’s unique historical 
experience dominate this stimulating biog- 
raphic-styled introduction to the Old Testa- 
ment. $4.25 


MARY VS. LUCIFER 


Rev. John I. Gallery 


A timely, factual recounting of the appari- 
tions of our Lady, offering new inspiration 
and encovragement to carry out God’s plan 
for peace. $3.75 


POPULAR PATRON SAINTS 


Don Sharkey and Sister Loretta Clare 


A collection of fifty short biographical 
sketches of popular saints including saints 
of the first five centuries, of the middle ages, 
and of our times with information about the 
era in which they lived. $3.75 





THE IMITATION OF 
CHRIST 


Thomas & Kempis 
Everybody’s favorite, especially in this mod- 
ern, simplified English version. Read it ten 
minutes a day and peace of mind is yours. 
Green cloth, $2.00; black leatherette, gold edge, $3.50 











At your bookstore or direct from 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


102 Bruce Building 


Miiwaukee 1, Wisconsin 





leans heavily on the scientific historical 
studies of Herwegen, Eisenhofer, Ri- 
ghetti, Jungmann and Ellard. The move- 
ment now tends to advance in the field 
of spirituality, where the Trinity-cen- 
tered liturgy is having more and more 
influence after the centuries of individu- 
alism occasioned by the Protestant re- 
volt. 

The movement is advancing also in 
the pastoral field where such men as 
Parsch, Beauduin, Fischer, Capelle, 
Howell, Michel and many others have 
been so active and fruitful, following 
the leadership of Popes Pius X and XII. 





Adam, Guardini, Bouyer—to name a 
few—have begun studies on the theo- 
logical basis that the liturgical revival 
has needed, but now the long-awaited 
synthesis has been given us in Theo- 
logical Dimensions of the Liturgy. 
Nothing is more important and neces- 
sary today for the liturgical movement 
in the United States than a theological 
study that places the worship of the 
Church in the vast economy of salvation 
which is known as sacred history. Cer- 
tainly much has been done since Pius 
XII’s encyclical on the liturgy, Mediator 
Dei; but even today, “thirteen years 








now 100 ouUTSTANDING TITLES! 


Ten new 
fol\\ DOUBLEDAY 
\A7 IMAGE BOOKS 


“.. making the world’s finest Catholic 
literature available to all...” 


THE ORIGIN OF THE JESUITS 
James Brodrick, S. J. A masterful picture of 
the early days of the Society of Jésus, written 
with humor, learning and understanding. 
“This is a delightful book — a pleasure to 
read, a pleasure to own and read again.” — 


Blackfriars (Orig. $3.00) 85¢ 
A POPULAR HISTORY OF THE 
REFORMATION 


Philip Hughes. “One of the world’s leading 
Catholic historians vividly portrays the events, 
characters and background of the Reforma- 
tion in a masterpiece of historical writing . . . 
lucid and very readable . . . incomparably the 
finest in the field.” —Catholic Telegraph- 
Register (Orig. $4.00) 95¢ 
THE RESTLESS FLAME 

Louis de Wohl. A novel of St. Augustine 
which deals reverently but realistically with 
the fascinating life and era of the man whose 
literary and philosophical masterpieces dom- 
inated Western thought for a thousand years. 
(Orig. $3.00) 85¢ 

PROGRESS AND RELIGION 
Christopher Dawson. An historical enquiry 
into the causes and development of the idea 
of progress and its relationship to religion, 
this panoramic study examines the interrela- 
tionships between religion and culture of all 
the world’s major civilizations. 85¢ 

THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 

IN THE MODERN WORLD 
E. E. Y. Hales. “A fascinating, masterfully 
told story of the impact of men, ideologies 
and events upon the exterior life of the 
Church from the guillotines of the French 
Revolution to the tanks of the Hungarian 
Revolution of 1956.” — The Monitor 
(Orig. $4.50) 


At all booksell Free cat 





THE LIFE OF ST. TERESA OF AVILA 

Translated and edited, with an introduction, 
by E. Allison Peers. A distinguished scholar 
provides the definitive edition of the auto- 
biography which St. Teresa wrote at the ex- 
press command of her confessors. “One of 
the greatest stories in human annals...” 

—Mssgr. John S. Kennedy $1.25 


GIANTS OF THE FAITH 
John A. O’Brien. The lives and works of six 
outstanding Catholics — all converts: St. 
Paul, Cardinal Newman, Orestes Brownson, 
St. Augustine, G. K. Chesterton, Isaac 
Hecker. “Easy to read, hard to put down.” 
—America (Orig. $3.75) 95¢ 


SCHOLASTICISM AND POLITICS 
Jacques Maritain. One of the world’s leading 
philosophers presents his idea of the human 
person considered in its spiritual dignity and 
the concrete conditions of its actual existence 
on earth. “It is difficult to convey the beauty 
of this .book.” — Commonweal 
(Orig. $3.00) 95¢ 


THE SON OF GOD 

Karl Adam. A brilliant dissertation on the 
proofs of the divinity of Christ and a search- 
ing analysis of the belief that He is true man 
and true God. The author, one of the most 
distinguished theologians of our time, writes 
profoundly and with telling logic. 

(Orig. $3.00) 3 85¢ 


THE MAN WHO WAS CHESTERTON 
The best essays, stories, poems and other writ- 
ings of G. K. Chesterton, selected, and with 
an introduction, by Raymond T. Bond. An 
amazingly comprehensive anthology that dram- 
atizes Chesterton’s many-sided genius. $1.45 


log available from DOUBLEDAY IMAGE BOOKS, Garden City, New York 


























































after,” how many seminaries or noviti- 
ates or colleges form their neophytes in 
the theology of the liturgy? The modern 
apostolic movements in our country— 
CFM, YCS, YCW, the Sodality, CCD, 
the Legion of Mary, Cana Conferences 
—are stressing practical liturgical living, 
not always, alas, with a solid theological 
background. This work by Dom Vagag- 
gini attempts to fill the gap. 

Vagaggini’s thesis is that “the teach- 
ing of the liturgy should be a theologi- 
cal instruction, solidly grounded on the 
data of history and involving spiritual 
and pastoral consequences.” 

The original Italian work comprises 
five parts: 1) the nature of liturgy; 2) 
the general laws of the divine economy 
of salvation; 3) liturgy and Scripture; 
4) liturgy, faith and theology; 5) liturgy 
and life (ascetical, mystical, pastoral), | 
The book now published in English, a 
translation by Leonard J. Doyle, covers 
parts 1 and 2. Volume II will cover the 
other parts of the original work.’ 

In the volume that we now have, 
Dom Casel’s “mysterium theory” is ade- 
quately explained for the first time in 
English—and found wanting. The priest- 
hood of the laity means something after 
Vagaggini explains it in context. The 
whole Thomistic treatise on “signs” is 
clearly and _ forcefully enunciated, 
Vagaggini stresses the place the Persons 
of the Trinity have in the liturgy and 
the spiritual life, and he indicts the 
common Christian view of the world for P 
its neglect of the Trinity. The final chap- 
ter on the struggle against Satan in the 
liturgy is eye-opening and sobering. 

Seminary professors and priests will 
find this book a “must.” The Sister For- 
mation Movement will grasp gratefully 
for this long-awaited theological syn- | 
thesis of liturgy and life. The apostolic 
movement and all educated laymen will 
find it difficult but worth-while reading. 
JaMEs JONES, 0.5.B. 


MEDITATIONS ON THE OLD 
TESTAMENT: THE NARRATIVES 

By Gaston Brillet, C.Or. Transl. by 
Kathryn Sullivan, R.S.C.J. Desclee. 239p. 
$3.50 


Ten years as master of novices and a 
lifetime of study and meditation on the 
Bible prepared Fr. Brillet for writing 
this book. Simple and brief, the medi- 
tations were written to satisfy the hun- 
ger of souls for the word of God “at 
some daily, easily accessible table.” 
The 365 meditations are divided into 
four parts: the Narratives, the Psalms, 
Prophecy, and Wisdom. The present 
volume is a translation of the first part, 
which takes us from Genesis, through 
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REBIRTH 
OF A BOOK 


Roringor aorta er tiaor tad 


It's a rather long 
story, but here's a 
condensation 


ome years ago we published an 
imported edition of In Silence With 
God by Benedict Baur, 0.S.B., the great 
Archabbot of Beuron. That is, we finally 
published it after a dock strike, rain, snow, and 
sleet took their toll. So, only a part of 
that shipment found its way into the shops 
and in less than two months there 
were no more copies available. 


y urgent request we have printed 
a new edition, completely 
redesigned and in larger type. This New 
Permanent Edition will be released on March 28. 
It has a special introduction by 
Dom Placid Jordan, 0.S.B. 


nd we promise upon our honor— 
and even upon our honowr—that 
we will never again let this great spiritual 
classic be out of print. 


IN SILENCE 
WITH GOD 


By Benedict Baur, O.S.B. 


$3.75 


at your bookstore 
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Samuel and Kings, Judith and Esther, 
to Maccabees. 

The preoccupation of the author with 
drawing a lesson for daily life out of 
each narrative tends, at times, to give 
a distorted view of the totality of the 
message. In some instances, the essen- 
tial significance of a narrative in the 
plan of salvation and its basic orienta- 
tion towards the Incarnation are over- 
looked. The stress put on the “moral” 
lesson to be derived from each passage 
quoted can lead the newcomer to be- 
lieve the Bible to be but a manual of 
moral principles and directives. 

All this, however, need not deter 
those who desire to gain some frag- 
mentary acquaintance with the Old 
Testament from profiting by Fr. Brillet’s 
work, “Reread,” “adore” and “speak to 
God,” are instructions reiterated in 
every meditation. They inculcate a laud- 
able approach to the sacred text, and 
they remind the reader that the Bible is 
a book to be lived. This living requires 
thought and attentive reflection. “The 
pages of this book,” says the author in 
his introduction, “should disappear be- 
hind the personal meditation of each 
reader. They merely open the door of 
the sanctuary and leave the soul alone 
with God. . . .” Mother Kathryn Sulli- 
van’s excellent translation has done no 
little to make this possible. 

STANLEY B. Marrow, S.J. 


THE TEN PAINS OF DEATH 
By Gavin Maxwell. Dutton. 272p. $5 


There is no doubt that present-day 
Sicily is not economically prosperous, 
that it has many social problems, a 
growing population and a lack of out- 
lets and jobs for its young men and 
women. It is well known that the Rome 
Government still has much to do before 
it can eradicate poverty, illiteracy, poor 
hygienic conditions and the evils that 
go with them. It is also true that most 
Sicilians have relatives in America, 
England, Australia, Canada, France and 
other countries, where they are gener- 
ally appreciated for their willingness to 
work, their resistance to fatigue and 
other desirable qualities. 

It is, therefore, impossible to take at 
its face value the recent book by the 
British writer and artist Gavin Maxwell. 
If we were to accept as gospel truth 
what he presents as “interviews” granted 
him by Sicilians in several walks of life, 
then everything in Sicily is rotten to the 
core—the Church, medical doctors, 
teachers, the bourgeois class, the land- 
owners, the police, the gendarmes, poli- 
tics, everything. 


What he learned from one priest, 
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@ Jesus CHRISTUS 


By Romano Guardini 


“All who have read Msgr. Guardini’s epic 
work, The Lord, will take Jesus Christus to heart 
as the perfect auxiliary to the life of 
the Saviour. It is a brilliant and moving little 
book. Guardini makes the simple and 
plain; mighty and overpowering.” 
Worship 


$2.75 


ARY, MOTHER 
OF FAITH 


By Josef Weiger 


“Perhaps it is not too much to predict 
that in time Mary, Mother of Faith may be 
looked upon as a companion volume to 
Guardini’s The Lord.” 
The Critic 


$5.00 


POET BEFORE 
THE CROSS 


By Paul Claudel 


“The soaring courage of his metaphors lifts 
the mind like the wind lifting a 
lagging kite, while the daring of his 
analogies cuts the breath.” 
New York Times 
$6.50 


HE LORD 
OF HISTORY 


By Jean Danielou, S.J. 


“This book is so important for the 
contemporary Christian that Jubilee’s editors 
give it their highest possible recommendation.” 
Editor, Jubilee 
$5.00 


at your bookstore 
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prostitute, murderer, teacher or doctor, 
he could have learned from inhabitants 
of dilapidated areas in any large Ameri- 
can city, or Marseilles, Paris, London, 
Montreal. The seamy side of life seems 
to attract certain writers, and we are 
afraid that Mr. Maxwell has found what 
he was looking for, which was not too 
difficult. 

We could be horrified at what he 
wrote in this book if we had not met 
the same types of chapters about sex in 
the Kinsey Report. At least Kinsey was 
aiming at statistical data that would 
have perhaps a modicum of validity in 
a given but limited society. Mr. Max- 
well picked a few dozen characters and 
would have us believe that they are 
typical of a whole population. We are 
not prepared to doubt the accuracy of 
his reports. But, if we know anything 
about Sicilians, and we like to think 
that we do, they pulled his leg. 

We are sorry to say that Mr. Max- 
well’s book does not make even for in- 
teresting reading, so matter-of-fact and 
genuinely vulgar it is in most respects. 
At times there are objectionable descrip- 
tions in works of art that are typical of 
a given period of history, but there is 
no art in this book, and it is simply 
boring. However, since millions of 
Americans of Sicilian extraction live in 








the United States, many of them ought 
to read this book and do something 
about some of the existing conditions. 
They can do for their own people, in 
economic matters, what Point 4 is doing 
for underdeveloped regions of the 
world. PrERRE CouRTINES 


SISTER CLARE 
By Loretta Burrough. Houghton Mifflin. 
176p. $3 


The life inside a cloistered convent is 
bound to be a source of curiosity and 
wonder to the outsider. The curiosity 
varies, from the weird speculations of an 
imaginative child passing by the high 
wall to the more mature considerations 
of one who has read St. Teresa and St. 
Thérése and has even paid a few visits 
to Carmel—and perhaps still wonders. 
Most literary responses to this interest 
have been about nuns who did not 
make the grade, and the stories are dra- 
matic, e.g., I Leap Over the Wall and 
The Nun’s Story. Sister Clare is not dra- 
matic in the same sense. 

Jean was 16 years old when she en- 
tered Carmel, and we meet her as she 
comes in to be welcomed by the Rev- 
erend Mother and the community. She 
has had a hard time leaving her father 
and mother; they had given grudging 
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A distinctly new approach rooted in an ancient 
. - Reflecting an outstanding experi- 
ment in education nationally known as “The Saint 
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Xavier Plan.” 


“Today as yesterday, the Church affirms 
its own right to have schools where teachers 
with firm convictions can inculcate a Chris- 
tian conception of life and where all teach- 
ing can be given in the light of Faith.” 
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consent that she enter the cloister on her 
16th birthday. The girl was sure of her 
decision, but that did not bolster her 
too much as she faced the nuns and 
heard the Reverend Mother’s “Welcome 
to Carmel. I wish you much joy!” It 
was reassuring to see the veils lifted and 
to hear the burst of talk that broke forth 
once she left the room. 

There were further little shocks and 
surprises in store for Jean, especially the 
one of discovering that it was not 
enough that she had decided on Carmel. 
Carmel must decide on her. 

She became Sister Clare and over a 
span of forty years the reader is able to 
share the subtle drama of the cloistered 
life. Sister Clare was bright and spon- 
taneous, eager and fun-loving. Only by 
degrees did she learn the discipline and 
delicate charity that make cloistered life 
possible. She had indeed become a 
bride of Christ, but there were other 
brides—all of them different, all of them 
human. 

With a tender realism and deep 
awareness of the process of molding a 
nun in the way of perfection, Miss Bur- 
rough creates a series of pictures that 
show the stages along the way. It is a 
severe discipline, but not a meaningless 
one; it is a life-long job, but one not 
lacking in humor or love. Every day the 
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meaning of “wishing you joy” becomes 
a bit clearer. 

Pride, in its ingenious and assertive 
ways, proves to be Jean’s greatest haz- 
ard—but never, with God’s help, her un- 
doing. Becoming prioress does not 
eliminate Sister Clare’s problems; they 
are different—distractingly practical, not 
to say frustrating. But all through the 
years she has grown more resourceful 
in the use of her best tools, prayer and 
laughter. 

This is a lovely book, with a depth 
and understanding far outweighing its 
slender format. With its delightful illus- 
trations and its appreciation, human and 
spiritual, of many nuns’ stories it will 
bring you much joy. 

Mary Stack McNIFF 


I BELIEVE 
By Jean Mouroux. Transl. by Michael 
Turner. Sheed & Ward. 108p. $2.75 


This brilliant little gem is a study of 
faith as a concrete whole. In it the 
author provides a very sound bridge be- 
tween the opposing emphases of Protes- 
tants and Catholics on the nature of 
faith. 

The object of faith is not an abstract 
truth, much less a formula or symbol 
of truth, but subsistent Truth, the per- 
sonal God. And just as God as First 
Truth is the object of faith, so as Su- 
preme Good, He is its end: 


That is why the act of faith is 
both an affirmation and an act of 
love—a love which desires a Person, 
and which affirms that Person in 
order to possess Him. 


Just as the act of faith is a personal 
commitment, so the approach to faith 
is not the theoretical working out of an 
abstract problem, but, ultimately and 
essentially, an interior vocation of an in- 
dividual man, It is God Himself speak- 
ing to the man here and now, enlighten- 
ing his mind, moving his will: 


No matter what the human inter- 
mediaries may be, it is the living 
and personal Word of God which 
presents the truths of faith to the 
soul until the end of time. . . . The 
same holds for the signs by which 
God accredits His testimony. They 
are not primarily abstract causes of 
conviction, principles of technical 
demonstration. . . . If God speaks 
to me now, He also gives me a sign 
now. .. . Because assent to truth is 
a personal and unique process, 
there are and there always will be 
~ whose origin lies in the life 
of the individual; they are some- 
times purely interior, sometimes ex- 
terior but rationally very weak and 
even at times “scandalous” to the 
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PHONE 
YOUR 
BOOKSTORE 
FOR 
THESE 


HELICON 
TITLES 
FOR 
LENT 


1 The Mystery of the Church—By 
Yves Congar, O.P. A remarkable collec- 
tion of studies centered around the role 
of the Holy Ghost in the make-up and 
life of the Church, treating of the Com- 
ing of the Holy Ghost, the marks of the 
Church, Thomistic ecclesiology and the 
relationship of the Spirit to the Mystical 
Body. 


2 Reading the Word of God—By 
Lawrence Dannemiller, S.S. The first 
completely satisfactory guide to the 
systematic reading of the Bible, com- 
bining a finely-wrought symmetry of 
development with a high degree of 
flexibility so as to make the work adapt- 
able to the special needs of any indi- 
vidual or group. $4.50 


3 The Heart of Ignatius—By Paul 
Doncoeur, S.J. “The author has suc- 
ceeded in painting a picture of a saintly 
disciplinarian whose discipline was 
rooted in love. Whoever reads this book 
will get not a picture of a new Ignatius 
but a new picture of the real Ignatius.” 
—America $3 








4 Approaches to Christian Unity— 
By C. J. Dumont, O.P. Translated and 
introduced by Henry St. John, O.P. 
“It should make Catholics conscious of 
the primacy of prayer and of love in 
this all-important apostolate. The book 
is to be recommended, studied and 
prayed over; it should help to provoke 
further study and activity among all the 
faithful.”—Titus Cranny, S.A. $4.50 


5 Our Lady in the Liturgy—By Dom 
E. Flicoteaux, O.S.B. “Title contains an 
ambitious promise . . . and fulfills it. 
It is a book to be read through the year 
and through the years.”—Emeric A. 
Laurence, O.S.B., Worship $2.75 


6 The Sacred Way—By Englebert 
Neuhaiisler. Translated by Gregory J. 
Roettger, O.S.B. A truly biblical devo- 
tion to the Passion of Christ, based 
upon authentic Christian attitudes as 
evidenced in the New Testament and 
designed to help the reader pray from 
within and with the Church. $2.95 


T Gospel Meditations—By Alfred 
O’Rahilly. With a foreword by M. C. 
D’Arcy, S.J. ““Highly recommended to 
priests, religious, and laity; the layman 
will find it of particular value. The 
approach is always fresh; the language, 
clear and original; the thought, sensible 
and practical.” — Woodstock Letters 

“It is the best thing in its category.” 
—Mssgr. John S. Kennedy, Our Sunday 
Visitor $4.00 


8 Children’s Bible—96 multi-colored 
illustrations by Johannes Griiger. ‘‘Not 
the least of the book’s merit is its faith- 
fulness to biblical style . . . . the illustra- 
tions are a joy, richly colorful and 
reminiscent of early Christian times. In 
short—excellent!’"— Telegraph- Register 

$2.50 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 
HELICON PRESS, BALTIMORE 27, MD. 














The New 
Holy Week Order 


JOHN LaFARGE, S.J. 


This pamphlet was written to help you understand more fully the many 


changes in the Holy Week Services. 


Father John LaFarge explains the spirit of the new liturgy, points 
out the differences between the new and the old, and shows how the 
ceremonies symbolize the Passion, Death and Resurrection of Our 


Lord. 
1-9 Copies I5¢ Each Prepaid 


10 or More Copies 50% Discount 


Order your copies today. 
AMERICA PRESS, 70 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 











A JOHN LaFARGE READER 


An astute collection of a famed Jesuit’s writings on such 
subjects as art, liberalism, science, human relations. 





AMERICA PRESS e 70 EAST 45 STREET e NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Enclosed please find my remittance of $4.00. Please send me postpaid the 
four America Press books as advertised in your special offer. 





fine books that guarantee 


enjoyable reading 





List $3.50 


MAJOR TRENDS IN 
AMERICAN CHURCH HISTORY 


By Francis X. Curran, S.J. 


A concise summary of the im- 
portant phases in the growth of 
the Church in the United States. 


List $2.50 


THAT WE MAY HAVE HOPE 
By William A. Donaghy, S.J. 


The distinguished, sparkling series 
of reflections and proddings drawn 
from the Sunday Epistles by a 
master of the spiritual life. 

List $3.50 





THE SECOND AMERICA BOOK OF VERSE 


Edited by James E. Tobin 


Over 200 poems originally published in America that have 
been called “notable for their high quality.” List $3.00 





Special Offer 
All four books ($12.50 Value ) 
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outside observer. . . . Such signs 
are less amenable than others to 
communication, but not less real, 
since they let the soul recognize 
with the living certainty of per- 
sonal intuition the presence in its 
life of the God of Truth and happi- 
ness, 

If this little sample strikes a sympa- 
thetic chord or raises some grave ques- 
tions in your mind, you need to read 
the book. If not, you will agree with 
me when I say that, for the sake of the 
uninitiated, the book should be ex- 
panded to 300 pages. 

Joun J. FERNAN, S.J. 


ARCTIC WINGS 
By William A. Leising, O.M.I. Doubleday, 
335p. $4.95 


This is an excellent account of an Amer- 
ican missionary and flyer in the arctic 
wastes of Northern Canada. Fr. Leising 
comes pretty close to giving a model 
book for future missionaries to imitate 
in writing their autobiographies. He in- 
termingles humour, pathos, Oblate his- 
tory, human interest and breath-taking 
air rescues that last during the entire 
recital. I congratulate him as one arctic 
missionary to another. 

This would be an ideal book for re- 
fectory reading. Novices and missionary 
aspirants will read every word of it. 
Bush pilots will enjoy Fr. Leising’s air 
language and fresh camaraderie. Men 
on the DEW line will pick up valuable 
information. 

Fr. Leising can be technical without 
being tedious, and he can also squeeze 
in a lot of valuable history of the North- 
land. But the thing I liked most was his 
happy informality and the taking of 
hardships with a smile. Every day is 
not a blizzard in the Arctic! A mission- 
ary has wonderful compensations; they 
are brought out in broad relief in this 
work. How well he knows this vast 
wasteland—its people, birds, animals, 
fish, And how well he knows the air 
plane! Nothing is lost in his appraisal. 

I unhesitatingly recommend this book 
to all who are interested in the North 
land, They will not be disappointed 
even with its price. 

Pau. C. O’Connor, $4: 








GOD AND MAN IN WASHINGTON 
By Paul Blanshard. Beacon. 251p. $3.50 


After investigating the matter with his 
customary attention to detail, Mr. Blat- 
shard has concluded that “God is not 
absent from Washington and organized 
religion plays a considerable role i 
American politics.” This is not nece* 
sarily a bad thing, for, as he remarks 
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| A Study of 

| College Volunteers Working 
with Antisocial Adolescents 

| by Sister Maria Mercedes, S.S.N.D. 
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| 


Social workers realize that many of 
the people with whom they work have | 
a special need for more informal, more 
nonprofessional relations, in addition 
to the personal, albeit professional, re- | 
lationships that they can offer to these 
people. 
This book is recommended to college | 
students, to social workers, to institu- 
tional administrators, to faculty ad- 
visers, to all who are interested in its | 
basic thesis: It can de done! 

Paperback 75¢ | 


Order from 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
OF CATHOLIC CHARITIES 


| Box 7446, Baltimore 27, Md. | 


You should read... 


ONE FOLD 


A series of essays on Christian 
Unity from various points of view 
by a dozen competent scholars. 
Authors include Francis J. Connell, 
C.SS.R., Edward Hanahoe, S.A., 
Francis Curran, S.J., Charles 
Boyer, S.J. Edited by Edward Han- 
ahoe, S.A. and Titus Cranny, S.A. 

Commemorative volume for the 
golden jubilee of the Chair of 
Unity Octave (1908-1958) in mem- 
ory of its founder, Fr. Paul James 
Francis, S.A. 

A vital book for all interested 
in the work of Christian Unity. 
A work for every college, seminary, 
and rectory and for all interested 
in Unity and in the apostolate. 


Price: $6.50 
Chair of Unity Apostolate 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 
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tolerantly, the Christianity (or Judaism) 
of the churchmen would be “a feeble 
and useless thing unless it attempted to 
provide some kind of moral guidance in 
that vast realm known as politics.” It 
is Mr. Blanshard’s view, however, that 
eternal vigilance will be required to 
keep the churches from getting the State 
under their control. The State needs 
protection from the Church, not vice 
versa. Indeed, the danger is not erosion 
by creeping secularism or creeping cler- 
icalism but erosion by creeping senti- 
mentalism. He finds the underpinning 
of America’s Church-State separation in 
danger from the “good-hearted people 
with exalted moral motives who are 
willing to make step-by-step conces- 
sions in order to maintain religious 
peace and good will.” More in sorrow 
than in anger, he protests the addition 
of “under God” in the pledge of al- 
legiance and increasing official use of 
“In God We Trust.” 

Does the present volume mark a step 
in the education of the author? The sur- 
prisingly broad-minded tone of the first 
portion of Mr. Blanshard’s investigation 
of Washington might lead one to believe 
so. Even when dealing with Catholic 
organizations in Washington, he dis- 
plays unwonted acceptance of the fact 
ot “Catholic power” in the national 
capital. Perhaps this is because, wheth- 
er he knew it before or not, “Prot- 
estant power” is also very much in evi- 
dence in Washington. One positive gain 


from Mr. Blanshard’s latest investiga-. 


tion is his apparent realization of the 
complexities in the field of Church- 
State relations. Judicial precedent, 
long-standing administrative practice 
and profound popular sanction stand 
behind many current apparent excep- 
tions to the so-called “wall of separa- 
tion.” 

Only when the author comes to the 
issue about Catholics and the Presi- 
dency does he live up to his previous 
books. He admits that, if the polls tell 
anything, a Catholic can become Presi- 
dent. But instead of hailing this sign of 
a lessening of bigotry, he proceeds to 
argue that a Catholic shouldn’t be 
elected. The reason is fundamentally 
the same old familiar one, newly re- 
furbished with modern arguments: in- 
compatibility between the Catholic 
Church and American ideals. 

Mr. Blanshard sees in the Catholic 
Church the author of “aggressive claims 
against a tolerant State.” These are six, 
at least, and they include opposition to 
birth control, as well as to divorce, de- 
mand for State support of Church 
schools, censorship, prohibition of mixed 
marriages and the obligation of parents 
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Louis Lochet 
APPARITIONS OF OUR 
LADY 


usduds 


—Their Place in the Life of the 
Church 


The reader will not be long in discovering that 
this is the work not of a scholar but of a pilgrim 
whose sole aim is to help his fellow pilgrims 
through his prayer and meditations to turn 
toward the one who has manifested herself so 
maternally in our generation with the object of 
bringing us to the knowledge and love of her 
Son and of bringing us in Him to the Father. 

Cloth, $2.95 


Thomas Ohm 


ASIA LOOKS AT WESTERN 
CHRISTIANITY 


This book is intended to serve a twofold purpose: 
to acquaint American and European readers 
with what is thought and said about ‘“‘Western’”’ 
Christianity in Asia and to encourage them to 
look into the mirror held up by Asia and to ex- 
amine their own consciences. In this way Asia 
may be able to help the West. In any case the 
Christian destiny is closely bound to that of Asia. 

Cloth, $4.75 


Hubert Jedin 


ECUMENICAL COUNCILS IN 
THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 


—An Historical Survey 


Long and thorough studv of the sources at the 
Vatican archives, which made him the renowned 
authority in the field of the councils (his “History 
of the Council of Trent” is already widely 
known), enables Hubert Jedin not only to dom- 
inate with absolute mastery the voluminous ma- 
terial, but also to give a clear, lively and up-to- 
date presentation of the Ecumenical Councils in 
the course of the Church’s history. This book is 
intended to give to everyone interested (and who 
isn’t?) a factual orientation on the subject, not 
only giving historical data, but also explaining 
exactly what an Ecumenical Council is. 

Cloth, $3.95 


Coming shortly! 


Hugo Rahner 
SAINT IGNATIUS LOYOLA 
—Letters to Women 


The famous German scholar presents—as usual, 
very meticulously — Ignatius’ complete corre- 
spondence with women, together with a compre- 
hensive commentary, supplementing and com- 
pleting the biography of the so-called ‘‘manly” 
saint from a very important angle never thought 
of before. 
Letters to Women is for everyone interested in 
Saint Ignatius, his life, his times, his work. It is 
a real source of inspiration for priests active in 
the pastoral care of women and for religious and 
lay people eager to improve their spiritual lives. 
As a reference book, a must for every library. 
Cloth, $11.50 


Eberhard Welty 


A HANDBOOK OF 
CHRISTIAN SOCIAL ETHICS 


Volume I: Man in Society 


The first volume of the long needed reference 
book in which the burning problems of modern 
society, such as marriage, divorce, education, the 
limits of governmental powers, democracy, war 
and peace, the just wage, the rights to live and 
to work—to name just a few—are treated with 
clarity and in the light of Christian moral and 
religious principles. Cloth, $7.50 
Forthcoming volumes will cover: (II) Community 
and Society, (III) Economics in Society, and 

(IV) Church and Society. 


7 West 46th St., New York 36, New York 
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For Any Occasion 


The Imitation 


of Christ 


By Thomas a Kempis. The spiritual 
classic edited and newly translated by 
Harold C. Gardiner, S.J., literary editor 
of AMERICA. Most readable text, beau- 
tifully printed. $2.50 


Place Your Order Today 


AMERICA PRESS 
70 East 45 St., New York 17, N. Y. 


to put their children in a Catholic 
school. Every Catholic candidate should 
be queried on these matters, and he 
must choose between canon law (as 
interpreted by Mr. Blanshard) and the 
American system (also as interpreted 
by the author). There is no misconstru- 
ing this crude ultimatum: 


If he answers them candidly, he 
will be compelled either to reject 
the basic principles of American 
democracy or to assert an inde- 
pendence which his Church’s hier- 
archy will interpret as contrary to 
Catholic teaching. 


This latter-day version of nativism is 
a novel conception of religious freedom 
under the Constitution: the U. S. Cath- 
olic is free to practice his religion, but 
he is to be penalized for exercising this 
freedom if he is a political candidate. 
Despite the elaborate denials offered 
with a straight face by the author, this 
is palpably to require a religious test 
for public office. Mr. Blanshard has 
here laid down specifications for an 
established church of his own. 
Rospert A. GRAHAM, S.J. 
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Our Reviewers 


The head of the Department of 
English at John Carroll Univer- 
sity, GEORGE E. GRAUEL, sees 
a pace setter in the new novel 
he reviews. 

THomas A. WaSsMER, S.J., is a 
professor of theology at St. 
Peter’s College in Jersey City. 

SisTER Mary AgQuin is chairman 
of the Department of English 
at Nazareth College, Nazareth, 
Mich. 

For many years a professor of 
Sacred Scripture, Mscr. JOHN 
J. Doucuerty is now president 
of Seton Hall University. 

JAMEs JONES, 0.s.B. teaches moral 
and liturgical theology at Im- 
maculate Conception Seminary 
in Conception, Mo. 

STANLEY B. Marrow, s.j., is 
studying theology at Weston 
College, Weston, Mass. 

PrERRE CourtINEs is professor of 
Romance languages at Queens 
College in New York City. 

A well known literary critic, MARY 
Stack McNirr has served on 
several community-relations 
commissions. 

Joun J. Fernan, s.j., is head of 

the Department of Theology at 

Le Moyne College, Syracuse, 

N. Y. 


FOR LENT 


Search for Sanctity 


by Abbot Damian Jentges, O.S.B. A 
renowned spiritual director in his ac- 
tual day-by-day conferences. “The 
spiritual book of the year.”—Doran 
Hurley. $3.95 


God's Infinite Love & Ours 


by Robert Mageean, C.SS.R. “A book 
to be used for study and meditation 

. one that every adult Catholic 
ought to have in his library.”—Sioux 
City Globe. $2.95 


Recent Apparitions of 


Our Lady 


by Edward Connor. La Salette to 
Beauraing—an accurate report, plus a 
dispassionate analysis of the “1960” 
controversy. Photographs. $2.95 
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A New Book 
for You! 


LIFE IN CHRIST, a truly new 
approach to our Catholic Faith, is 
a book which has proved to be in- 
valuable for cradle Catholics as well 
as for Protestants. It is an ADULT 
approach to the faith. It teaches 
from the Scriptures. LIFE IN 
CHRIST treats the Liturgy, the 
Mystical Body, the Papal Encycli- 
cals, Catholic Action, and the Mass 
more fully than any book of com- 
parable size. 


LIFE IN CHRIST 


A book of instructions in the 
Catholic Faith, written by Rev. 
James Killgallon and Rev. Gerard 
Weber, has proven very helpful for 
those who wish to “brush up” on 
their faith, for spiritual reading, for 
daily reading, for use in study clubs 
and Catholic Action groups. 

288 pages $2.50 


order from your 
Catholic book seller or 
LIFE IN CHRIST 
720 N. Rush St., Chicago 11, IIl. 
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The first volume in 


RELIGIOUS 
PERSPECTIVES 





Planned and edited by 
Ruth Nanda Anshen 


THE 
HISTORIC REALITY 
OF 
CHRISTIAN CULTURE 


A Way to the Renewal 
of Human Life 


By CHRISTOPHER DAWSON 


pene nations and_ emerging 
nationalisms raise the subtle ques- 
tion of how to identify and evaluate 
our Western culture in the light of 
history. . . . Christopher Dawson, 
with his accustomed clarity and his 
background of vast historical knowl- 
edge, quietly puts his finger upon 
the central difficulty. Not by reject- 
ing Western culture, but by a far 
deeper penetration of its real origin 
a tere as already a synthesis of 
East and West—will the answer be 
found.”—JoHN LAFARGE, S.J. 

$3.00 





HOLY WRIT 
OR HOLY CHURCH 


The Crisis of the 
Protestant Reformation 


By GEORGE H. TAVARD 


Author of The Catholic 
Approach to Protestantism 


“Shall we listen to the Church or to 
the Bible? Father Tavard marshals 
historical materials from both Protes- 
tant and Catholic theology so skill- 
fully and fairly that no treatment of 
the problem of Catholic-Protestant 
relations can afford to overlook his 
conclusions.”’—JAROSLAV PELIKAN, 
author of The Riddle of Roman 
Catholicism. “Meticulous and illum- 
inating.”—CaRLTON J. H. Hayes 


SELECTED WRITINGS 
ON THE 
SPIRITUAL LIFE 
By ST. PETER DAMIAN 


A new volume in the Classics of the 
Contemplative Life series. The first 
modern English translation of the 
devotional writings of a dynamic fig- 
ure of eleventh-century a 


At your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
NEW YORK 16 











FILMS 






SEVEN THIEVES 
Fox). A criticism frequently leveled at 
movies about robberies of one sort or 
another is that they describe the method 
of crime so minutely as to inspire imi- 


(20th Century- 


tation in real life. Though Seven 
Thieves gives a blow-by-blow account 
of a theft, it should arouse no misgivings 
on this account. The reason is that the 
robbery in question consists of lifting $4 
million from the vaults of the Monte 
Carlo Casino in a maneuver requiring 
so much skill, daring, advance planning 
and expensive equipment that it is liter- 
ally out of this world so far as the 
average crook is concerned. 

As far as the average audience is 
concerned, the picture seems like a 
sardonic, coldly unemotional fairy tale. 
Perhaps the backgrounds and motiva- 
tions of the three comparatively sym- 
pathetic members of the conspiracy 
should have been a little more detailed 
and plausible for the sake of artistic 
balance. 

These conspirators are: an elderly 
ex-professor (Edward G. Robinson), 
who wants to get even with the world 
for some unspecified past disgrace and 
who is the architect of the scheme; an 
ex-convict (Rod Steiger), who has 
some past close connection with the 
professor (also unspecified until near 
the end of the story) and who assumes 
the generalship for the actual opera- 
tion; and an exotic dancer in a Cannes 
night club (Joan Collins), who is pat- 
ently better than her sordid surround- 
ings and occupation. 

Apart from the lacunas in the back- 
grounds of these three characters, the 
picture is an extraordinarily entertain- 
ing suspense melodrama. The other four 
ill-assorted crooks are played, and very 
effectively, by Eli Wallach, Alexander 
Scourby, Michael Dante and Berry 
Kroeger. 

Obviously, crime is not going to pay, 
but Sidney Boehm’s script manages to 
avoid most of the crime-and-punishment 
clichés and to keep the audience guess- 
ing. In fact, Henry Hathaway’s direc- 
tion makes the picture almost unbear- 
ably suspenseful. [L of D: A-IIT] 


A TOUCH OF LARCENY (Para- 
mount) is another sardonic fable about 
a devil-may-care crook, In this case the 
crook is a bored and chair-borne peace- 
time British naval officer (James Ma- 
son) who has a highly developed taste 
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THE Hidden Face 


THE LIFE OF THERESE OF LISIEUX 


By IDA FRIEDERIKE GOERRES. 
“One of the most remarkable 
studies of the life of a saint 
that has ever been written — 
for modern Catholics, for the 
modern world.” —Thomas More 


Book Club. $4.95 


JOSEF PIEPER’S 


superb series on all 
the Cardinal Virtues 


Prudence 


“This solid theological study 
can be read profitably by both 
clergy and laity.””—America 

$2.75 


Fortitude and 
Temperance 


“Concisely and brilliantly 
shows the true nature and 
worth of these two Cardinal 
Virtues.” — America $2.75 


Justice 


“This simple, quiet study, based 
on the Greeks and the Bible 
and Kant and above all on 
Aquinas, is the best little book 
there is on the great subject of 
justice.”—-Commonweal $2.75 


PANTHEON BOOKS ‘i 


333 Sixth Ave., New York 14, N.Y. 
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OOK-LOG 


THE TEN BEST-SELLING BOOKS FOR FEBRUARY 


1. THIS Is YOUR TOMORROW .. 
By M. Raymond, O.C.S.O. 


. THE DEVIL’S ADVOCATE By Morris L. West. 


i) 


. AND TODAY 
Bruce, 33.95 


Morrow, $3.95 


3. THE CATHOLIC MARRIAGE MANUAL By George A. Kelly. 


- P 


a 


Qo 


JESUS CHRISTUS By Romano Guardini. 


COUNSELLING THE CATHOLIC By George Hagmaier, C.S.P. 
and Robert W. Gleason, S.J. 


LAMPS OF LOVE By Louis Colin, C.SS.R. 
IT IS PAUL WHO WRITES By Ronald Knox and Ronald Cox. 


. EDGE OF TOMORROW By Thomas A. Dooley. 


$4.95 
$2.75 


Random House, 


Regnery, 


Sheed & Ward, $4.50 
Newman, $4.00 


Sheed & Ward, $4.50 


Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, $3.75 


9. LIGHTNING MEDITATIONS By Ronald Knox. 


10. A FAMILY ON WHEELS By Maria Augusta Trapp with 


Ruth T. Murdoch. 


Sheed & Ward, $3.00 


Lippincott, $3.95 


The stores listed below report their best-selling books during the current month. Popularity 
is estimated both by the frequency with which a book is mentioned and by its relative posi- 


tion in each r 
good view of 
patronizing the stores. 


ae, Grismer Brothers & Co., Inc., 272 S. High 
t. 


Boston, Benziger Bros., Inc., 95 Summer St. 

Cuicaco, The Thomas More Association, 210 W. 
Madison St. 

Cincinnati, Benziger Bros., Inc., 429 Main St. 

Cincinnati, Frederick Pustet Co., Inc., 210 E. 
Fourth St 

CLeveLanp, Catholic Book Store, 1789 E. 11th St. 

Cievetanp, William Taylor Son & Co., 630 Euclid 


Ave. 

Co.umsus, Cathedral Book Shop, 205 E. Broad St. 

Dattas, The Catholic Book Store, 1513 Elm St. 

Denver, James Clarke Church Goods House, 1633 
Tremont Pl. 

“i E. J. McDevitt Co., 1230 Washington 

iva. 

Detroit, Van Antwerp Catholic Library and 
Pamphlet Shop, 1232 Washington Blvd. 

Granp Rapips, McGough & Son Co., 40 Division 
ve., S. 

HarrissurG, The Catholic Shop, 410 No. Third St. 

Hartrorp, Catholic Library of Hartford, 125 
Market St. 

— Catholic Lending Library and Bookshop, 

4 Suffolk St. 

gaeoen City, Mo., Catholic Community Bookshop, 
301 East Armour Blvd. 

Los Anceres, C. F. Horan Co., 120 W. 2nd St. 

Lovuisvitte, Rogers Church Goods Co., 129 S. 4th 

Mancuester, N. H. Book Bazaar, 410 Chestnut 

MitwavukeeE, The Church Mart, 779 N. Water St. 

Minneapotis, Catholic Gift Shop, 37 South 8th St. 

MonrrReat, Alvernia Publishing Co., Box 1300, 
Station “OQ” 

NasHVILLE, St. Mary’s Book Store, 508 Deaderick 


New Beprorp, Keatings Book House, 562 County 


now Haven, go Saint Thomas More Gift Shop, 
1102 Chapel S' 
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New Yorx, Ave Maria Shop, 11 Barclay St. 

New York, Benziger Bros., Inc., 6-8 Barclay St. 

New York, P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 12 Barclay St. 

“— York,.Frederick Pustet Co., Inc., 14 Barclay 

matene er. St. Thomas More Book Stall, 
320 N. 2nd St. 


Omaza, sechaes Church Goods Co., Inc., 1216 
Farnam St. 
PHILADELPHIA, The Peter Reilly Co., 131 N. 13th 


St. 

PittsBurGH, Kirner’s Catholic Book Store, 309 
Market St 

PorTLanp, Ore., Catholic Book & Church Supply 
Co., 314 S. W. Washington St. 

Ricumonp, Religious Goods Shop, 123 N, 8th St. 

Rocuester, Trant’s, Inc., 96 Clinton Ave., North 

St. Louis, B. Herder Book Co., 15-17 South 
Broadway. 

St. Paut, The E. M. Lohmann Co., 413 Sibley St. 

San Francisco, The O’Connor Co., Inc., 349 Sut- 
ter St. 

Scranton, Diocesan Guild Studios, 309 Wyoming 

ve. 

SgaTTLe, The Kaufer Co., 1904 Fourth Ave. 

SoutH Benn, Aquinas Library and Book Shop, 
Inc.. 110 E. La Salle Ave. 

SPOKANE, De Sales Catholic Book Shop, 10 S. 
Wall St. 

ToLepo, John A. 
712 Madison ate 

VANCOUVER, 
Hamilton x" 

WasuincTon, D. — William J. Gallery & Co., 
718 11th St.. N. 

WESTMINSTER, MpD., ae Newman Bookshop. 

— Corcoran’s Church Goods Co., 32 12th 

Winnirsc, Man., F. J. Tonkin Co., Ltd., 103 
Princess St. 


Reger Catholic Supply House, 
.. Curley’ s Catholic Supplies, 563 








for gracious living and no visible moral 
scruples, Because of a chance meeting 
with a beautiful widow (Vera Miles), 
his thoughts turn from philandering to 
matrimony, and they also turn to de- 
vising a scheme whereby he can sup. 
port the lady in the style to which she 
is obviously accustomed. His best bet, 
he calculates, is to get himself falsely 
branded in the newspapers as a traitor 
and then to collect hefty damages for 
libel. 

With this end in view he “loses” 
some top-secret documents behind a fil- 
ing cabinet and then disappears, leay- 
ing an elaborate false trail heading for 
Moscow. In the meantime he lies low 
on an uninhabited island, armed with 
a portable short-wave radio and such 
other Spartan essentials as champagne, 
caviar and a collapsible chaise longue, 
while he waits for news of his “defec- 
tion” to hit the mass-communication 
media. When it does hit, he intends 
to turn up protesting his innocence and 
giving a harrowing description of his 
ordeal as a shipwreck victim on a desert 
island. 

By far the funniest parts of the film 
are those describing the hero’s actual 
implementation of this ingenious fraud 
and the ludicrous way it finally back- 
fires. Its beginning and end, by com- 
parison, are quite limp and uninspired. 
[L of D: A-III] 


ONCE MORE WITH FEELING (Co- 
lumbia) is a Technicolor farce about a 
transcendentally rude, temperamental 
and egocentric symphony conductor 
(Yul Brynner ) and his transcendentally 
tactful and (up to a point) understand- 
ing wife (Kay Kendall). It is a succes- 
sion of generally quite funny visual and 
verbal gags, but it suffers because the 
realization that it is the late Miss Ken- 
dall’s screen swan song hangs heavily 
over the proceedings, and because its 
bare minimum of plot, involving some 
extraordinary hanky-panky with mar- 


riage and divorce, is, at the very least, | 


quite tasteless. [L of D: A-III] 
Morera WaLsH 


THEATRE 





THE DEADLY GAME. Friedrich Duer- 
renmatt, the Swiss playwright, is prob- 
ably the most challenging figure in the 
contemporary theatre. That is, if Fools 
Are Passing Through and The Visit, two 
of his plays that have been presented 
in New York, are representative works. 
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They are bitter plays that to a superfi- 
cial glance suggest a cynical attitude 
toward life. 

On closer inspection, his plays turn 
out to be exercises in intellectual real- 
ism. There are no heroes or virtuous 
people here, only various kinds of 
scoundrels. This, of course, is not neces- 
sarily a denial of Christian values or 
moral responsibility. 

The play at the Longacre, sponsored 
by Alton Wilkes and Joe Manchester in 
association with Emil Coleman, is not 
straight Duerrenmatt. It is a melodrama 
by James Yaffe, based on a novel by the 
Swiss author that duplicates the amoral 
atmosphere of The Visit without its 
dramatic invective. 

Mr. Yaffe’s characters are utterly sel- 
fish, and in that respect they resemble 
genuine old Duerrenmatt, but most of 
them seem to be a bit cracked. Original 
Duerrenmatt characters run the gamut 
of criminals and sinners, and they are 
presented for what they are—moral out- 
laws. Their wickedness is not explained 
away as the result of a Freudian com- 
plex, and they are not permitted to cop 
an insanity plea. 

The central character in The Deadly 
Game is an American traveler, whose 
car is stalled in an Alpine blizzard. 
Forced to seek refuge in the nearest 
house, he is welcomed by an urbane and 
genial host to a home that has the 
atmosphere of isolated elegance. He is 
introduced to another guest and an ap- 
parently permanent resident in the 
house, and he is informed that dinner 
will be served when another expected 
guest arrives. 

After dinner the traveler is invited to 
participate in what his host calls a “par- 
lor game.” The “game” turns out to be 
a mock trial for murder, in which the 
traveler is the accused and his host is 
the judge; the other guests are the 
prosecuting and defending attorneys. 
The traveler thinks the “trial” is an 
amusing charade until he discovers that 
the others are playing for keeps. 

The audience makes the discovery at 
the same time; and from that moment 
suspense builds up until it fills the the- 
atre with an invisible, eerie fog so thick 
that, as the saying goes, you can cut it 
with a knife. 

It is hard to believe the note in the 
playbill which informs us that The 
Deadly Game is Mr. Yaffe’s first live 
play. He writes with the skill of an old 
pro. Your observer remembers no melo- 
drama since The Desperate Hours half 
as rewarding in intelligent suspense. 

Pat Hingle, Claude Dauphin, Max 
Adrian and Ludwig Donath share star 
billing, and they handle their roles 
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with the persuasiveness expected of vet- 
eran troupers. All of them are so capa- 
ble that to mention one for his brilliant 
performance, without including the oth- 
ers, seems invidious. But it would be 
cowardice to deny Pat Hingle his mer- 
ited praise for a sensitive portrayal of 
the brash American whose self-assur- 
ance disintegrates into panic when he 
learns that the kangaroo trial is an in- 
sane reality. It would be only a little 
less culpable not to mention Claude 
Dauphin’s sincerity as defense counsel. 

William Gaskill’s direction has no 
discernible flaws, and Wolfgang Roth’s 
setting is impervious to reasonable 
criticism. In writing, performance and 
production, The Deadly Game is the 
most satisfying melodrama your review- 
er has seen since only the Lord knows 
when. THEOPHILUS LEwIs 


THE WORD 





Time now, the Lord says, to turn the 
whole bent of your hearts back to Me, 
with fasting and with mourners’ tears. 
It is your hearts, not the garments you 
wear, that must be torn asunder (Joel 
2:12-13; Epistle for Ash Wednesday). 


On the first day of the liturgical season 
of self-denial, as the Catholic forehead 
is marked with the ashes of mortality 


t what should the mind behind that fore- 


head honestly and interiorly think on 
the subject of fasting and . . . mourners’ 
tears, the whole nagging issue of pen- 
ance, mortification, self-discipline? 

It can be contended, as it surely has 
been contended, that self-denial is 
wrong in principle. The arguments ad- 
duced are generally three: self-denial is 
archaic, self-denial is unnecessary, self- 
denial is positively harmful. 

We will ignore the objection that ab- 
negation is a very ancient thing, be- 
cause it is. Does that fact constitute a 
difficulty? Does the term “old- 
fashioned” have to be applied to a drink 
before it becomes respectable? Every 
age tends to look down its nose at the 
last century and even the last genera- 
tion, but the tendency threatens to 
grow pathological in an age such as 
ours which has denounced and re- 
nounced classical literature for every 
reason except the truthful one: that the 
thought and language of yesterday are 
too difficult for contemporary sloth. Yes, 
self-denial has a long history; but is his- 
tory a liability? 

That self-denial is unnecessary is the 
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stated position of two extreme groups, 
the optimists and the pessimists. The 
first say that human nature is so noble 
that it does not need self-discipline. The 
second say that life is so painful that 
further discipline would be ridiculous 
if it were not so aggravating. Perhaps 
the most practical response to these 
factions might be to propose that they 
arrange a summit meeting (everybody's 
doing it) of their own to decide, at the 
very least, whether abnegation is use. 
less because it is so good or because it 
is so bad. Still, it would not be sur. 
‘prising if certain more advanced minds 
promptly embraced both members of 
the contradiction. 

The most appealing of the anti-ab- 
negation positions is, of course, the 
sentiment or conviction that self-denial 
is actually destructive. The human be- 
ing never feels better than when he 
stops doing something unpleasant on 
the grounds that it is not good for him. 
How many men would give their eye- 
teeth for St. Paul’s advice to Timothy: 
No, do not confine thyself to water any 
longer; take a little wine to relieve thy 
stomach ...! 

Why might self-denial be so disas- 
trous for an individual? For psycho- 
logical reasons, of course. Self-denial is 
simply morbid, because it builds up all 
kinds of repressions and frustrations and 
fixations and drives a man’s inner drives 
more and more inner until the drives 
drive a man crazy, that’s what. Penance 
and mortification always end up by do- 
ing to adults what parental orders and 
filial obedience do to children, and cer- 
tainly nobody wants that. 

The subject is too intellectually pain- 
ful to pursue. All who believe so inno- 
cently in the liberation of impulses are 
simply invited to observe, with some 
closeness, those who habitually and 
systematically liberate their impulses. If, 
for some strange reason, such observa- 
tion cannot be carried out at close 
range, an equivalent result can be 
achieved by studying the front page of 
almost any newspaper. 

So comes another Lent. Time now, 
the Lord says, to turn the whole bent 
of your hearts back to Me, with fasting 
and with mourners’ tears. Almighty 
God, speaking through the prophet Joel 
and ‘quoted on Ash Wednesday by the 
Church, very definitely settles the ques 
tion we have raised about self-denial. It 
is true that God our Lord continues: 
It is your hearts, not the garments, you 
wear, that must be torn asunder, But 
the heart can be reached through the 
flesh, exactly as the heart cries out 
through the senses, 
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